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How do we know this is the fastest, safest, most operators—the performance records of these ma- 
dependable small cutter ever offered the graphic chines under actual working conditions over a 
arts industry? First, we engineered it to be just period of more than 60 months—have given us 
that. Second, we went ‘‘Bug Hunting’’. the proof we were looking for. 

We installed eleven of these machines in shops Today, assured that this machine is the finest small 
throughout the country. We said to operators of cutter money can buy, we are proud to affix the 
these machines, “‘Give ’em the works. Don’t baby Seybold name plate and to announce to the graphic 
them. Then tell us what, if anything, we should arts industry, the Seybold Model CBA, 36” Auto 
do to make them better.”’ Clamp Cutter—further evidence of what is accom- 

The results of this test—the comments of the plished by engineering the human element at Seybold. 


WHY THIS 36” PAPER CUTTER WILL DO A BETTER JOB FOR YO 








™~ ]  Effortiess, Selective, Clamp Pressure C 
Quick selection of one of three ¢ 
pressures. 
Maintains constant pressure until knife 
clamp on upstroke. 

CGiamp mechanism operates in a 
plane, eliminating sidewise shifting of clan 
























2 Simple and Accurate Adjvetment of It 
to Cutting Stick. Quickly accomplished 

means of easily accessible adjusting ece 

trics on each end of knife bar. 


Straight-line Cutting Action. Knife “pul 
in same plane as knife, assure 
cutting. 














Better Light Where It ts Needed. T 
gauge and magnified measuring 
well illuminated. Less operator fe 
reduced work speollage. 























Scientific Cutting Action. Rugged f 
a five-inch clamp opening with greater ch 

lead, twin sheer boxes, combine with mi 
scientifically correct, 51 degree shear 7c 
to assure straight clean cuts—all the W 


& Fullv-cutomatic, Approved Safety E 
Mechanical, two-hand starting device; & 
pletely enclosed working parts; 
mechanism with exclusive Seybold s 
washers; automatic drum-type brake, @ as 
reached from front of machine. : 














7 Extremely Low Maintenance Costs. All 

cation points are easily accessible; ch 
and drive operate in a bath of oil ¢ 
fully enclosed. Paper trimmings and ¢ 
dus? cannot enter. 














ANOTHER EXAMPLE OF ENGINEERING THE HUMAN ELEMENT / 
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Herris Presses * Seybold Cutters ° Other Graphic Arts Equipment 
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Easier Makeready 

Makeready time is reduced to a minimum—thanks to 
accessibility of the cylinder. Special cylinder blanket 
permits faster starting on every job. 


This side of sheet printed single roll 


... thanks to the ample cylinder press 


distribution of the Little Giant Faster Lock-up 


pepe 4.4. Mm & 


ahs. 


Entire form is exposed on the bed of the Little Gia gear is i 
quick changes, locking and unlocking. 








Envelopes: 


The Little Giant feeder will handle any stock from postcard size With the simple attachment illus- 
(344x512) to 12x18 inches, onionskin to 4-ply card. A single, finger- trated a full pile of envelopes can 
tip adjustment sets the pile; front guides are permanently set; side be fed to the press. 

guide is adjustable. 





Extension Jogger Delivert¥ehient 


q 
Large pile delivery lowers auroop consta 
sheets are jogged automatically as 
on the table; two features usvay, 
only on large cylinder presses. 
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Specifications 

Largest Sheet use. 2¥18 inches 
Smallest Sheet 314x5V inches 
Printing Area 1134x1714 inches 
Type Bed Size .... 1514x18M inches 
Heaviest Stock 018 (4-ply ) 
Lightest Stock Onionskin 
Feeder Capacity 1714 inches 
Delivery Capacity 24 inches 
Speed Range 2500, 2500, 4000 i.p.h. 
Floor Space - I4xX82 inches 
Motor, D.C. or Polyphase A.C.....11! 2 h.p. 
Motor, One Phase A.C. 2 hep. 
Net Weight 2120 Ibs. 





Ship. Weight (domestic) ...........2420 lbs. 





rate Register Cylinder Press Ink Distribution Double Roll: 


tle Gian ia is in constant mesh with driving Ample ink distribution. Fountain can be set quick- A turn of the plunger, while press is off or on, 
‘uring accurate control of register. Side ly. Ink flow controlled accurately with 18 fountain provides automatic double roll for heavy solids 
ha bechanged from left to right instantly. adjusting screws. and halftones. 








4 4 s s s 
livert’enient Speed Changes Alemite Lubrication Gas Burner « Non-Offset Gun 

autos gle, Constant speed motor operates the Positive lubrication of all main bearings insures Optional equipment: Overhead gas burner deflects 
lly asf with starter and overload pro- trouble-free operation. Press tracks are lubricated heat onto sheet at end of delivery carriage; ATF 
usualf™ Modern, V-belt drive permits quick automatically from oil reservoir. Diafram Gun installation prevents offsetting on 


s, ftom one speed to another. color jobs, large halftones and solids. (Extras.) 
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Rely on these friendly 
ATF Branches 


Atlanta 2, Ga. 
Baltimore 1, Md. 
Boston 11, Mass. 
Buffalo 3, N. Y. 
Chicago 6, Ill. 
Cincinnati 2, Ohio 
Cleveland 14, Ohio 
Dallas 1, Texas 
Denver 2, Colo. 
Des Moines 9, lowa 
Detroit 26, Mich. 
Kansas City 6, Mo. 
Los Angeles 13, Cal. 


Milwaukee 2, Wisc. 


Minneapolis 1, Minn. 
New York 10, N. Y. 


Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


Portland 4, Ore. 


San Francisco 3, Cal. 


Seattle 4, Wash. 
St. Louis 3, Mo. 
Washington >. D>. & 


LE5-10M646RC Printed in U.S.A. on the ATF LITTLE GIANT 


223 Nelson St., S.W. 
103 W. Pratt St. 

210 South St. 

327 Washington St. 
519 W. Monroe St. 
6th and Sycamore Sts. 
1710 E. 22nd St. 

604 S. Akard St. 
1927 Arapahoe St. 
924 Grand Ave. 

180 E. Larned St. 

934 Wyandotte St. 
170 E. Third St. 

737 N. Van Buren St. 
117 Washington Ave., N. 
104 E, 25th St. 

13th and Cherry Sts. 
4105 Penn Ave. 

416 S.W. Oak St. 
1261 Howard St. 
Western and Columbia 
2135 Pine St. 

1223: Sto NW. 
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The music of the Teletypesetter 


MORE TYPE in LESS TIME 









Teletypesetter 


really “SINGS” for progressive 


newspaper composing rooms 
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The steady click of Teletypesetter at work is music to the ears of the progres- 
sive composing room executive ...its theme song is “More Type in Less Time.” 


Teletypesetter’s reputation has long since been established. That's why, 
when manufacture was resumed after the war, more than half the orders 
in our large backlog were from old customers ... plants which had been 
using the equipment and knew what it could do. 


And most of the new customers—that made up the rest of the backlog— 
wanted the apparatus because they'd seen it perform in neighboring plants 
...and had checked carefully with users about the results they were achieving. 


All operating functions of the typesetting machine are controlled from the 
keyboard of the Teletypesetter Perforator ... this includes the duplex rail 
when either bold face or italics are to appear. The scope of the machine 
meets all needs for straight news typesetting. 


The Teletypesetter Operating Unit attaches to your typesetting machine. Its 
steady, automatic operation will step up your produciion ... simple, mechan- 
ical devices provide all safety factors required . . . several automatically 
operated machines are served by one attendant. 
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Typing Teletypesetter tape 
The Perforator keyboard is the most efficient and fastest ever designed for large 
volume news text composition ... It has a typewriter layout... the touch system 
operator's keystrokes are recorded in the tape ...a simple justifying scale 
indicates the line fitting ... when the line is completed a keystroke records the 


signal for automatically operating the line-casting machine elevator. 


The tape sets the type 


Tape previously prepared is fed into the Teletypesetter Operating Unit... the 
code holes in the tape control all of the operations of the composing machine. 
Installation can be made on current models of Linotypes or Intertypes carrying 


90-channel magazines. Unit does not interfere with manual operation of machines. 


TELETYPESETTER CORPORATION 


1400 Wrightwood Avenue « Chicago 14, Illinois 
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ECONOMY MODEL 
Corti. VERTICAL ROTARY MITERER 





AT LOW COST 


PRICED LOW for the smaller printer and publisher, 
the NEW Economy Model Rouse Vertical Rotary 
Miterer meets a distinct need where the capacity of 
the Master Model Vertical is not required. 

More than 700 miters an hour may be cut on the 
NEW Economy Model Rouse Vertical Rotary Miterer. 

Right and left hand miters are made at a single cut 
on strip material. It is not necessary to cut the strip to 
length before the miters are made. There is no pre- 
liminary “getting ready.” Just place a full strip on the 
Rouse Vertical, set the gauge, clamp the strip, and cut 
one miter, or a hundred. Operation is simple. An easy 
pull on the convenient lever lowers the '’V’’ shaped 





MITERS AN HOUR 


cutter and gives two miters almost instantly. An elec- 


tric motor does all the work. 

Miters cut on the Economy Model Rouse Vertical 
Rotary Miterer are accurate. They make perfect join- 
ing corners that facilitate lock-up and print without 
visible joints. Perfectly matched corners can be pro- 
duced on any rule including light hairline. 

Where composition is done, there should be a Rouse 
Vertical Miterer. The New Economy Model is the ideal 
machine for the smaller plant, or excellent auxiliary 
equipment for the larger plant where several machines 
are necessary for most efficient operation. Many plants 
have found it practical to use three or four machines. 
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Often the time saved by the Rouse Ver- 
tical Rotary Miterer will mean the differ- 


ence between loss and profit on a job. 


The NEW Economy Model Rouse Vertical Rotary 
Miterer looks speedy-—and it is. It will do the work of 
hours in minutes. It enables you to meet price com- 
petition and make a profit. 


Other mitering methods cannot possibly compete in 
production or quality with power mitered material. It 
would be as logical to set straight matter by hand. 

The Economy Model Rouse Vertical Rotary Miterer 
will cut metal or brass strips up to 24 points in thick- 
ness. Perfect miters may be made for boxes only 12 
points square —and at the same rate of speed as for 
longer strips. 


The NEW Economy Model Rouse Vertical Rotary 
Miterer is equipped with “% H.P., 110 volt A.C. 
60 cycle, single phase motor, adjustable lamp, hand 
clamp and cutter—just as illustrated. Placed on a 
bench or stand, it is ready for operation. It comes 








equipped with a gauge that measures strips for miter- 
ing up to 83 picas long. 24 Point capacity saa 


Price $165 


Economy Model — 36 Point capacity $195 


OPTIONAL EQUIPMENT 
Motor equipment other than above $10.00 Extra 
Extension Gauge which measures strips for miter- 


ing up to 144 picas long oe $10.00 
Pedestal for mounting for use where space is 
limited... . aes 


Strip Material Cabinet. (same as used on Master 
Model Rouse Vertical Rotary Miterer.) Serves as 4 
mounting for the Vertical Miterer, and provides a con- 
venient storage space for rules and borders... ..$40.00 

Ornamental Border Stop. Essential equipment for 
cutting decorative borders and ornaments. $10.00 

All Prices Quoted F.O.B. Chicago 


Ask Your Dealer About Delivered Prices and Terms 














EVER BREAK A BOTTLENECK? 





Bottlenecks that slow down production 
can be caused by many things— 
including the inability to obtain 
materials when needed. 

That’s been the biggest bottleneck 
Sta-Hi has had to crack in recent months. 
F Conditions beyond our control 
: have made the task difficult. 
But we've kept plugging at it and we 





still are. 

And Sta-Hi Master Formers and other Sta-Hi 
machinery units are being delivered 

just as rapidly as possible. 

Despite the handicap of shortages of 
materials and parts, Sta-Hi's skilled engineers 





and craftsmen are still turning out 50% more 





badly needed equipment than ever before! 
So thanks again for your patience 


— and understanding—your “turn” may come 


$195 


sooner than you expect... 
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STA-HI CORPORATION @ 102@ CROCKER STREET @ LOS ANGELES 21, CALIF. 
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THIS POT CUT DROSS LOSSES 18% 

. .. for a large eastern daily which operates two 
stereo rooms in two plants—one with KEMP 
immersion-gas-fired pots (like the 10-ton unit 
shown) , the other with electrically-heated pots. Be- 
cause the spent products of combustion froma KEMP 
pot blanket the metal, the stereo room on gas boasts 
18°, less dross per 10,000 plates (15,500 lbs. per vear 
versus 18,250 lbs.) . Here’s clear-cut proof of just one 
of KEMP’s five advantages in stereo and electro work: 
closer temperature regulation, over 500 pots in service, 
jo), guaranteed savings in enerev cost. less dross, 
better working conditions. 















THE BUSINESS MANAGER 
SQUAWKS AT FUEL BILLS = 





YOU’D LIKE TO CUT 
DROSS LOSSES 


YOU'RE SICK OF “NURSING” 1 bi 
METAL TEMPERATURES 





' follow over 200 publishers to 
_ KEMP ‘immersion-fired’ melting 


The stereotvper or clectroty per who melts with KEMP 
“immersion-firing” profits three ways. 

First, he saves money in fuel bills, KEMP will guar: 
antee a full yo°S saving over existing methods—because 
clectrical power (on the average) costs that much more 
than gas, and because other gas-fired melting  tech- 
niques are that much less efficient. 

Second, he enjoys better casting results, Metal is held 
at temperature more precisely. “Temperature recovery 
is more rapid after cold pigs or “tails” are added. The 
heating units are of large area, and inside the pot 
rather than outside. 

Third, he uses less metal—because dross-loss is less. 
The flue gases resulting from combustion sweep over 
the top of the molten metal and thereby keep air away. 

That's why over 200 publishers praise more than 500 
KEMP installations. Let us show you, with letters and 
reports from men vou know well. 
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The C. M. Kemp Mfg. Co. 
105 E. Oliver Street, Baltimore 2, Md. 





| Put me on vour mailing list for the new literature 

you're preparing for the A.N.P.A. (Mech. Dept.) Con- 
| ference : ed 
| We cast plates per day. We'd like to save 
J OG, too. Get in touch with us L 
| NAME —s 
| POSITION 5 ete 
J} COMPANY = 
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"Fully 95°; of 

our great volume 

of war work which 

won a special Navy com- 
mendation award, was pro- 
duced on two Miller Simplexes”’ 
(and another) ‘‘No serious repairs neces- 
sary, and no mechanic has worked on our Millers 

since installed in 1922" (and still another) ‘‘Our net average of 2370 impressions hourly 
per 8 hour day, includes all unproductive time—an average of 4,858,000 impressions yearly.”’ 
These unsolicited comments from Miller users now purchasing more Miller Automatics, typify 
many other similar recommendations—and confirm the wartime statement reprinted above. 
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SAM'L BINGHAM’S SON MFG. CO, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 








PRINTERS’ ROLLERS | 
LITHO-OFFSET ROLLERS 





RUBBER OFFSET 
NON-MELTABLE COMPOSITION 
FABRIC-COVERED R © L L le Ri 5 VARNISH & LACQUER 
ROTOGRAVURE , GRAINING 


PRINTERS ROLLERS 


COMPOSITION: SYNTHETIC RUBBER; 
NATURAL RUBBER; VULCANIZED OIL 


FOR EVERY PRINTING PURPOSE 


IT’S NOW TIME TO GET YOUR ROLLERS READY 
FOR WINTER USE 


SHIP YOUR OLD ROLLERS 
TO FACTORY MOST CONVENIENT TO YOU 


FACTORIES 


ATLANTA 3 DES MOINES 2 KALAMAZOO 12 OKLAHOMA CITY 6 
CHICAGO 5 DETROIT 10 KANSAS CITY 6 PITTSBURGH 3 
CLEVELAND 14 HOUSTON 6 MINNEAPOLIS 15 ST. LOUIS 2 
DALLAS 1 INDIANAPOLIS 2 NASHVILLE 3 SPRINGFIELD, O. 


Roller Makers since 1847 


L - 
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PRINTING 
EQUIPMENT 


ing ineer 


Number 5 


Volume 72 


A technical publication 
for the mechanical executive 
responsible for printing production, 
equipment and supplies 
in the commercial, magazine, 
private plant and daily 
newspaper field. 


PRINTING EQUIPMENT Engineer, Pub- 
lished monthly at 1276 West Third St., 
Cleveland 13, Ohio, Copyright 1946 
by Willsea Publishing Co. 


EDITORIAL STAFF 


MacD. SINCLAIR 
Editor 


ADAM HENRI REISER 
Associate Editor 


HERMAN SLATER 
Associate Editor 


BUSINESS STAFF 


DON WILL, 
Publisher 


William L. Osborn, Eastern Representative 
509 Fifth Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
Phone: VAnderbilt 6-0890 


E. P. Bloomster, Western Representative 
232 East Erie St., Chicago 11, Ill. 
Phone SUperior 2444 


* 


Subscription price per year, $3.50 in ad- 
vance in U. S. A. Single copy current issues 
35c; feature issues $1 per copy; December 
Equipment and Supplies Catalog Issue $1 
per copy. Subscriptions in foreign countries 
as permitted for duration $4.50 (U. S. 
currency) in advance. Canadian printing 
plant mechanical and production execu- 
tives receiving Printing Equipment Engineer 
under CCA regulations will be charged $1 
postage per year in advance to cover 
additional postage to Canada. 
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LEADING ARTICLES FOR AUGUST 1946 


International Craftsman’s Associa- 


tion Has Robust Growth...... 27 
Miniature Biographies........... 28 
Strictly Business................ 31 


HELM SPINK 


Autobiography of a Job Ticket. . .32 
A. G. FEGERT 


Schedule Maintenance in Mechani- 
cal Departments of McCall 


Corporation Plant........ — 
HAROLD MELLVILLE PEER 


Equipment and Supplies 


Announcements.......... ae 
Mort Dampener Cleaner 
Equipment for Brooklyn Press 
Lawson Drill Slotter 
Gun-Fil Lubricators 
ATF Precision Color Camera 
Electronic Register Control 
4000 Ib. Electric Fork Truck 
Recent Intertype Improvements 
Seybold 36 in. Paper Cutter 


Cellulose Gum 


New Desensitizing Gum....... .51 
DR. PAUL J. HARTSUCH 


Executive Paragraphs............53 


Lighting Makes Seeing Tasks 


be eee 55 
WILLIAM D. McCAULEY 
Air Utilized in Offset Press 
Manufacture................. 56 
Plate Making Short-Cuts.........58 


ADAM HENRI REISER 


Relationship Between Rheological 


Properties and Working 


Properties of Printing Inks.... .59 


ROLF BUCHDAHL and 
JOAN E. THIMM 


Molding Technique for Plastic 
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PHIL BUSKIRK 


Newspaper of Tomorrow......... 72 


HOWARD N. KING 


Patents for Graphic Arts Field... .73 





TECHNICAL BOOKS 


STANDARD BOOK ON ESTIMATING for 
PRINTERS—By Fred W. Hoch. Revised 1941 
edition. This book is a primer for students and a 
reference for printers and estimators. Every print- 
ing plant should have a copy. Author explains all 
operations in commercial printing plant and shows 
production time allowance for each in hours and 
decimal hours. Size, 6 in. by 944 in., 268 pages, 
$3.75 per copy, cash with order. 


PRINTING INKS—tTheir Chemistry and Tech- 
nology—By Carleton Ellis. Bound in cloth, 6 in. 
by 94 in., 560 pages, well illustrated. For printing 
executives, pressmen, photo - engravers, plate- 
makers, ink manufacturers, chemists, paper- 
makers. Author stays close to printing plant. The 
solving of new production problems brought about 
by technological improvements, both in equipment 
and inks, created the urgent need for this book. 
Price $7, cash with order. 


THE PRACTICE OF PRESSWORK— By Craig R. 
Spicher. We offer copies to our readers, at the spe- 
cial price of $4.00 per copy, cash with order. No 
printer should be without a copy (9000 copies 
printed). 


LITHOGRAPHERS MANUAL — Compiled by 
Walter E. Soderstrom. Second revised edition. 
Technical information from copy to finished job. 
Nationally known technical men contributed the 
bulk of practical camera, platemaking and press- 
work information. Size 84% in. by 1144 in. Bound 
in red cloth, * stamped. Many of the 368 pages 
are illustrated. Price $5 per copy, cash with order. 


PHOTOGRAVURE — By H. Mills Cartwright. 
Covers all of photogravure’s basic principles in 
concise and readable language. Rotogravure re- 
ceives minor discussion but this is generally con- 
sidered best textbook on photogravure process. 
Contains 202 pages, 34 illustrations, maroon cloth- 
size 6\% in. by 9% in., $3.50 per copy, cash with 
order. 


MANUAL OF STEREOTYPING — By Joseph 
Goggin. This 256-page book conveys technical 
information and manipulating procedure. Written 
by a practical stereotyper. Price $5.00, cash with 
order. 
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PRESSROOM PROBLEMS AND ANSWERS— 


By Fred W. Hoch. Might be considered a minia- 
ture encyclopedia since it contains answers to 334 
pressroom problems which have been answered by 
Mr. Hoch. Written in language of journeyman 
pressman. Pressmen, production men, paper and 
ink manufacturers, electrotypers and photo-en- 
gravers will find this book of high utility when 
pressroom problems arise in which tendency is to 
lay blame on furnished materials used in pressroom 
production. Size, 6 in. by 9% in., 258 pages, gold 
— blue cloth. Price, $2 per copy, cash with 
order. 


HOW TO ADJUST WORK-UPS—By Wm. H. 


Lichter and Geo. F. Smalley. Booklet consists of 
24 pages in which are analyzed and remedies are 
given for prevention and/or elimination of work- 
ups. Material written as result of actual plant ex- 
perience. Size, 54% in. by 7\ in. Price, $1 per copy, 
cash with order. 


HANDBOOK FOR PRESSMEN—By Fred W. 


Hoch. Book written by authority on all phases of 
flat-bed letterpress production for the practical 
pressman. Contains 248 pages, 26 illustrations and 
24 charts, $3 per copy, cash with order. 


READING AS A VISUAL TASK—By Matthew 


Luckiesh, D.Sc. and Frank Moss, E.E. Most im- 
portant research work to have been published in 
many years. For printers, designers, publishers, 
typographers and layout men. Readability of type, 
type faces, length of line, leading between lines, 
paper, ink, printing method and lighting are some 
of the factors involved in ease of reading. Size 
5% in. by 8% in., 428 pages, bound in maroon gold 
stamped cloth. Price $5 per copy. Please enclose 
remittance with order. 


Please Note: All books orders must be accom- 
panted by remittance.... Thés %8 necessary 
because of narrow handling margin allowed 


PRINTING EQUIPMENT 
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1276 West 3rd Street, Cleveland 13, Ohio 
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The above illustration shows how Imperial Register-Redibak Zinc was used 
for a number of types of work from fine line drawings to clear sharp halftones 


One ZINC for all jobs 


OBJECTIONABLE STRETCH REMOVED ONE ZINC FOR ALL JOES 


- 1 : P : ; . 1 TT 
A ef lly controlled | lc OF atory process removes al Nc need f yr soit, medium hard and extra hard. Use 
iy VYUILLTOMCSL aboré DOLOCE Leimov Alii Mieea 1iOi At, IMleQalt iC] LO 
i coe , } T T { ~ a ae 
objec stionable stretcn Making possibdie Zinc -OLOT one grade imper;rla £ yister-Nedaipak. soit tor easy 
slates with perfect registe 


PLASTIC ACID RESIST 


Register-Redibak comes already to go to work for yor 


FAST, DEEP ETCHING IMPE ERIAL TY!) : TAL CO. 


Servins t} > ranhic ‘eo, nA: r Onl 
WNervine T¢ “72 ces i | S industry Ais 





This uniform grain zinc etches sharp and deep with 


} — 7 7 ; yA y y a “1: \ 
no dirty bottoms. Dusts evenly. Quick to burn in. Philadelphia 34 New York 7 Chicago 50 
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* LUDLOW 


for better composition results 





Printers equipped to turn out a product of outstanding quality have 





the edge on those whose only stock in trade is so many machines and 






























PX | a price that is cut to the bone. 


iy! 'y More and more discerning printers by-pass such competition by the 
e ond wide use of attention-compelling, clean-cut Ludlow typefaces of grow- 
Seri ing popularity —typefaces that register effectively with prospective 
Bcd) buyers—for often business is placed largely upon a firm’s ““know- 
how” of the proper selection and use of good typefaces. 





Ludlow typography is characterized by accurate spacing, with all the 
qualities of fine hand composition. The generous use of scripts and 
italics as well as roman typefaces is both practical and economical. 


The use of Ludlow offers practically unlimited typeface resources, as 
well as dependable operating efficiency at less cost, both of which 


help to build satisfactory business. 


It enables a plant to produce work more economically and efliciently 





by eliminating many wasteful compos- 
ing room practices, and increases the 


percentage of chargeable time, with 





attendant profit. 


The rightness of the simple and direct 
Ludlow all-slug system of composition 
is evidenced by the ever increasing 
number of commercial, publication and 
specialty printers as well as typogra- 
phers who find it the answer to their 


composition requirements. 





Let us tell you about the Ludlow way to 





better composition results. 


Ludlow Typograph Company * 2032 Clybourn Avenue, Chicago 14 


* 
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y~ 
“FOR THE 


OF THE BREED” 


Down the centuries racetracks have been the scene of a most 





fascinating piece of research: which of a number of horses would 
run the fastest. Recently. and for the first time in history, a jockey park 


served as the proving ground for a better breed of quick setting ink. 
: 


A publisher of programs and dope sheets printed at the tracks wanted to cut the time it was 
taking to get his info from the press to the customers. This called for a quicker setting ink, 
so he put the problem up to us. Result—SPEED KING BLACKS, for job and evlinder work 


on coated and uncoated stocks with not too hard a finish. 


Johnson SPEED KING BLACKS meet your need, too, for an ink that sets quickly, that 
can be backed up immediately yet not dry out on the press during the day’s run. Further- 
more. SPEED KING BLACKS assure high quality printing as well as saving time, for they 


produce clear, sharp halftones and solids with excellent finish, 


We have prepared a special folder giving complete information 
pre} I : : } 


on SPEED KING BLACKS. Send for your free copy now. 


"Ses JONSON eosoany 


GOOD INKS SINCE 1804 
10th and Lombard Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 


New York - Chicago « Boston « St. Louis » Cleveland + Detroit 


Baltimore - Kansas City - Pittsburgh + Atlanta - Dallas 
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It’s no wonder Dayco newspaper rollers deliver 
top-quality printing results, edition after edition. 
For Daycos are built specifically for the presses 
on which they are to run... built to the exact 
specifications of the men who use them. That’s 
why they require less adjusting when the presses 
start to roll... why they save valuable time on 
every run. 

And because Dayco Rollers are built by crafts- 
men who have built hundreds of thousands of 
natural and synthetic printing rollers since 1919, 
they give a long life of trouble-free service, they 
require less regrinding, and they operate perfectly, 


Built to the 
exact degree of 
softness you want 





regardless of adverse atmospheric conditions. 

Let Dayco Rollers save you time and work as 
they are saving time and work in hundreds of 
newspaper plants throughout the world, for 
color as well as black and white. Let them prove 
themselves on your own presses. Write today for 
full information. 


THE DAYTON RUBBER MANUFACTURING CO. 
DAYTON 1, OHIO 

Latin American Representative: National Paper and Type 

Company, 120 Wall Street, New York, N. Y. 

Canadian Representatives: Manton Brothers, Ltd., 

Toronto—W innipeg—Montreal— Vancouver. 





Dayton fubber 


THE MARK OF TECHNICAL EXCELLENCE IN NATURAL AND SYNTHETIC RUBBER 
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24x24 Standard 
Precision Camera 





Precision 
Built by ATF 


ATF Precision Cameras and Offset Platemaking equipment are 
now manufactured by ATF... under the supervision of trained production 
personnel from our own factory. This equipment was formerly manufactured 
exclusively for ATF by Valette, Incorporated. 


ATF manufactures complete equipment for the lithographer . . . from sheet-fed 
offset presses to large web-fed, multi-color presses for the production of books, 


magazines, newspapers, salesbooks, office forms and many other specialties. 


NOW ... ATF builds precision process cameras also for large lithographic 
and photo-gravure plants, and for photo-engravers. See these precision instru- 
ments at the N.A.P.L. Convention in Washington, D. C., October 3, 4, 5; and 


the 50th Annual Convention of the American Photo-Engravers Association in 
Philadelphia, Pa., October 14, 15, 16. 


eyre | American Type Founders Sales Corporation 


Photo-Mechanical Division Branches in Principal Cities 


Types used: Garamond Bold, Spartans, Franklin Gothic Extra Condensed 
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200 Slauks per Minute 


ON SHiLSte-EQUIPPED PRESSES / 














@ Built by S. & S. Corrugated Paper Mach’y Co., Inc. 


one or two colors on this Printing, Slotting ; 
and Trimming Machine is a job that calls for ; in date 

the right bearings in the right places. That’s Ri lake Place 
why every antifriction bearing on this machine £ , 
is an S)SiF. With every &S", there’s pre- ad 
cision—plus a combination of rolling align- f 
ment, high-speed reliability and freedom from 
wear. These are the factors that insure accu- 
rate register, long life, and low running costs — 
not only on this machine but on presses, 
routers, matrix rollers, shavers, conveyors, etc., 
as well. Wherever you find printing equipment 
uniting extreme accuracy with high speeds, 
you'll find that 0S:° puts the right bearing 
in the right place. 6099 


INDUSTRIES, INC., PHILA. 34, PA. 





Precise printing of 200 blanks per minute in Ri late Bearing 
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For the finest rollers on 
those fine new presses 


- » » Specify Ideals 


You can afford only the best on those post- 
war presses you will soon install in your 
plant. On these machines, many of which 
cost thousands of dollars, you will want to 
exercise the wisest economy by using all 
Ideal rollers. 


The ultimate efficient operation of the new 
equipment depends entirely upon rollers. 
Up-to-date rollers can enhance the advan- 


tages of many new and important press 
features. 


There are Ideal rollers for the latest types 
of coatings, heat-set and aniline inks; for 
rotogravure, lithographic, typographic and 
newspaper inks! 


BE SURE OF DEPENDABLE EQUIPMENT— 
SPECIFY IDEALS NOW! 


IDEAL ROLLER & MANUFACTURING CO. 


2512 West 24th Street 
Chicago 8, Illinois 


Branches in the principal cities 


21-24 Thirty-ninth Avenue 
Long Island City 1, N.Y. 
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New booklet gives you all 
the information about 


— BRILLIANT 
QUICK-ORVING- 
ODORLESS (WK 


The news of HyDRY is spreading fast—and no wonder! 
For here is a moisture-set ink that on presses equipped 
with steam applicators dries and hardens instantly. This 
new booklet tells you all about this all-important de- 
velopment in package printing ... shows you simply 


and directly by text and picture how it eliminates many And Hybry is absolutely odorless—no residual ink 

food, confectionery and tobacco packaging problems. odors to affect milk, cheese, butter, shortening, meat, 
Developed by Michigan Research Laboratories, sub- cakes, breads, cereals, ice cream, sugar, flour, chewing 

sidiary of Sun Chemical Corporation, HYDRY speeds gum, candy, tobacco or any one of numerous other 

production. No more waiting days or weeks for ink to products. Prints bright and clean, in a full range of 

dry. Waxing, folding or die-cutting operations can be brilliant colors. 

started as soon as sheets come off the press. Write on your letterhead for this new booklet. 


Check your package-printing problems against these Hypry features 


Fast Drying —Dries on most stocks in 10 to 30 minutes; on presses 
equipped with steam applicator, dries instantly! 


Odorless—Finished prints entirely devoid of ink odor. 


Brilliant Colors—Ink film reflects light, gives superior brilliance 
and cleanliness. 


Non-Offset — Possibilities of offset reduced to a minimum. 


— Non-Smear —Dry-hard finish extremely resistant to rubbing and 
smearing. 


Non-Crystallizing—Can be overprinted, even after several weeks. 
Sharper Printing —Does not spread or bleed. 


no Folding Qualities Improved —Affords better moisture content 
in paper stock. 


— Improves Heat-Sealing of Waxed Wrappers—Will not mix 
with wax film during heat-sealing operations. 


GENERAL PRINTING INK COMPANY DIVISION 


Sun Chemical Corporation, 100 Sixth Avenue, New York 13, N. Y. 


CHEMICAL American Printing Ink * Eagle Printing Ink + Fuchs & Lang * Geo. H. Morrill + Pacific Coast * Sigmund Uliman 
E. J. Kelly Company ° General Printing Ink Corporation of Canada, Ltd. 





CORPORATION 
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e The purchase of a printing press is far different from any other purchase 
that a printer makes for his business. The purchase is not comparable to 
ordering a ream of paper, requisitioning a pound of ink, or any of the 


other varied purchases that are made during the course of a business life. 


The purchase of a press is a capital investment and that purchase should 
be given all of the care, thought, and analysis that is by right associated 


with any major investment in one’s business. 


Bear in mind, Mr. Printer, that you are going to have to live with your 
equipment for a long time. Buy the type of equipment that will earn a 
profit for you in both good and bad times. The Kluge has proven time and 
time again that it is the busiest press in any pressroom. Busy equipment is 
profitable equipment and an investment in a Kluge is a profitable invest- 


ment-—a press worth waiting for today! 


BRANDTJEN & KLUGE, INC. 
SAINT PAUL 3, MINNESOTA 
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UBER makes many types of ink—but newspaper ink is a Huber specialty and has 
been for over half a century. 

Huber supplies black ink to leading newspapers in the United States and foreign 
countries. For example. 10 out of 13 Ayer Award winners used Huber ink. Through 
long experience and association Huber knows what newspaper publishers want and 
has set up an organization to exactly fit these needs. 

So it’s news—and good news!—when Huber provides “spot color” as well as black. 
For here is real newspaper color from the laboratories and factories of a company that 
knows newspaper needs. Here. too, is a distributing organization tailored to news- 


paper requirements—branch offices and warehouses in all newspaper centers; well 








organized and efficient offices established for many years. Working with newspapers is 








a “Huber habit”—a mighty good habit, too, in emergencies. 

Yes, it’s “spot color”—on the spot—where and when you want it—when you deal 
with Huber. Our newspaper experienced technical 
staff is at your disposal. For complete information 
address the branch office nearest you: New York: 


Chicago; St. Louis; Boston; Borger, Texas. 





HUBER PRODUCTS IN USE SINCE 1780 
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PRESSES THAT ‘'GROW’”’ 
with YOUR NEWSPAPER 


Since Duplex introduced ‘Unit Design’ rotary presses, nearly 40 years 
ago, greater simplicity and standardization have been guiding Duplex 
principles in engineering newspaper presses. Duplex presses can ‘'grow” 
along with your newspaper! The initial installation need provide only 
the capacity required right now — 8, 12, 16, 20, 24 pages or more — be- 
cause additional four page units, color cylinders, and special equipment can 
be installed in the future without delaying a single edition. Many a news- 
paper, in its step-by-step expansion from flat bed presses to large rotary 
installations, has consistently chosen Duplex equipment. Duplex originated 
all the standard types of newspaper presses in use today. When new de- 
mands in news printing confront you, Duplex experience and craftsmanship 
are at your command. 


THE DUPLEX PRINTING PRESS COMPANY 


Builders of the World’s Finest Newspaper Presses 


BATTLE CREEK, MICHIGAN 
77 W. Washington Street, Chicago 500 Fifth Avenue, New York 











DUPLEX STANDARD TUBULAR PLATE PRESS: The ideal press for the 
newspaper graduating from flat bed to stereotype printing. Compact, convenient, 
easy to operate, economical. Prints any number of pages up to your full plate capacity 
Produces up to 30,000 an hour from one set of plates. Additional four page units, 


balloon and auxiliary formers, and color equipment can be installed as needed 


Gt AERC sill, EE 
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Benjamin Franklin would find a considerable difference in the 











bilities of modern publishing today. The strides made by publishers in the| 
two centuries would be a startling revelation to the sage of printing . . . and 


advances in reproduction equipment and materials would truly astonish { 








eminent publisher. 








MORRILL recognizes its responsibilities to publishers by devoting oy 





a century of experience and the combined skills of their technicians, scientiy 
engineers and craftsmen to the service of disseminating the news through 4 


medium of newsprint. 


GEO. H. MORRILL DIVISION 


SUN CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


100 SIXTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 13,N.Y. 





Factories: Norwood, Mass. Chicago, Ill. Tacony, Philadelphia, Pa 
San Francisco, Calif. Los Angeles, Calif. 
4 Branches: Boston New York Chicago Philadelphia Detroit St.Louis Fort Worth 
CHEMICAL San Francisco St.Paul Los Angeles Seattle Toronto 


CORPORATION 
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An ultra-modern precision lathe 
equipped with Timken Bearings 
on the spindle. Photograph cour- 
tesy The Monarch Machine Tool 
Company, Sidney, Ohio. 


On modern machine tool spindles- -where 
operating tolerances are measured in thou- 
sandths of an inch—machine tool manufac- 
turers use Timken Tapered Roller Bearings. 


What better bearings could you have for 
your new printing presses? With plate and 
impression cylinders mounted on Timken 
Roller Bearings you will combine fine and 
permanent printing quality with higher 
speeds and greater endurance; for besides 
holding moving parts in correct and con- 


Take no chances 
—look for the 
trade - mark “TIMKEN” 
on every bearing 


NOTE 


you use. 
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stant alignment, Timken Bearings eliminate 
friction and safely carry radial, thrust and 
combined loads. 


Timken Bearing superiority has been 
proved on some of the world’s largest and 
fastest rotary presses—both letterpress and 
offset. Because Timken Bearings are known 
and preferred the world over, they not 
only make better printing equipment, but 
also better selling equipment. The Timken 
Roller Bearing Company, Canton 6, Ohio. 
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MILWAUKEE SAW TRIMMER CO. BECOMES 


e 
THE PpywdjO7t COMPANY AND MOVES 


INTO THIS MODERN NEW FACTORY . «iia 


Bia 
3 re 9485 bbs: 
; och cia nal ey 
OINCIDENT with the change in their firm name, The Morrisofigg 
Company announces occupancy of a new plant which. wil a 
triple the production facilities for the manufacture of “C&G" prod ~ 
ucts. Incorporated in the planning of this new building are » the’? 
most modern facilities for streamlining production and i incre : 


the organization's capacity for wider service. " basic. 


The Morrison Company line includes the famous | 
Trimmers, Router, Jigsaw, & Type-High Machine; Router & 19 3 
High Machine; Strip Material Cabinet; and Waste Reg a a 


Illustrated literature covering any of these itemss 


OUR MOVING DAY IS ALSO 
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Brates for Strength 






I Greatest Shock Absorbing Capacity 


of any type single-row bearing. Here’s the secret: Norma- 
Hoffmann Precision Roller Bearings provide full line con- 
tact between rollers and races. That means you get, size 
for size, a maximum area to support shock load. 


Full line contact, the design feature of these 
bearings, also provides ample margin for 
severe temporary overloads. 





Lowest Coefficient of 


Friction under heavy load of m3 
any type bearing, plus unsurpassed ‘ 
speedability. These important benefits 
are a result of Norma-Hoffmann’s 100% 
machined bronze retainer, precision 
workmanship and short, parallel roller 
design. 


























When the going is so 
tough no other anti-friction 
bearing will stand up—use 

Norma - Hoffmann Precision 

Roller Bearings. You will 

continue to get dependable 

service under critically severe 

conditions of speed, load, shock 
and vibration. These bearings are 
precision-made to unusually exacting 
tolerances and are backed by years and 
years of proved performance. Norma-Hoff- 
mann Bearings Corporation, Stamford, Conn. 


Precision Ball, Roller and Thrust Bearings 





FIELD OFFICES: NEW YORK, CHICAGO, CLEVELAND, DETROIT, PITTSBURGH, CINCINNATI, LOS ANGELES, SAN FRANCISCO, 
PORTLAND, ORE., SEATTLE, PHOENIX 


—— 
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its Easter color page, the Tribune demon- 






Courtesy 


Chicago Tribune strated that it not only can print four 


















color pictures on high-speed news presses 
but also that it can obtain and process 
color photos in time to print them along 
with news stories of the events photo- 
graphed.” 

(Printing Equipment Engineer ) May 1946 


“34 « GOSS” 


If interested in Color Printing for news- 
papers let us have your requirements and 
we will show you how it can be accom- 
plished most economically with a GOSS 
Press, either a Headliner or Unitube. 












: “SAN FRANCISCO. 5 
Se 16 New Montgomery St. 
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Silvie —__. MODERN HEADQUARTERS FOR NON-FERROUS METALS 





Lad é, 


CHEMICAL CONTROL —The products of a mod- 
ern smelter are engineering materials produced to 
meet the specific requirements of the industrial de- 
signer. In Federated, precise chemical and metal- 
lurgical control is used in each step of the smelting 
process. The metal is tested before it goes into the 
furnace, while it is in the furnace, and after it leaves 
the furnace —a triple check on quality and uniform- 
ity. The modern equipment used by Federated to 
do this job includes chemical apparatus, spectro- 
graph, polarograph, and colorimeter. The laboratory 
illustrated is only one of the many we have through- 
out the country to serve you. 


FEDERATED METALS DIVISION 
American Smelting and Refining Company 
120 Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 


Nation-wide service with offices in principal cities 
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SOLDER - TYPE METAL - ZINC DUST 
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The new HOE COLOR-CONVERTIBLE 
NEWSPAPER PRESS is so designed that 


For Maximum Ver. satility parts necessary for any desired color 
and Economy choose facilities may readily be installed at 


minimum expense, at any time. 


In addition to the fact that the printing units 

a [ El E . q F are pre-engineered to provide extra colors 
where and when you want them, the folder and 

reel likewise have many new features designed 


to enhance the over-all efficiency and economy 
of this coordinated press. 


Features of the Hoe Streamline 
Color-Convertible Newspaper Press Unit 


ALS 







































Streamlined design 

Unit enclosure, allowing quick accessibility 

Patented pump system of ink feed 

Three cylinder ink distribution 

Crankshaft vibration 

Reversible feeding-in pans that speed up and safeguard 
web threading 

* Web leads to either first or second impression couple 
at will 

Solid steel cylinders run in precision roller bearings 
Patented micrometer impression adjustment 

Secure and instantaneous plate lock-up 

Oil-tight gear casings 

Visual automatic forced-feed lubrication 

Shear pin protection 


FEATURES OF THE 
HOE REEL, TENSION 
AND FULL-SPEED 
WEB SPLICER 


FEATURES OF THE 

HOE STREAMLINE 

SUPER-PRODUCTION 
FOLDER 





* Maximum visibility and ¢ Automatic auxiliary spindle ¢ Anti-friction bearings ° Folding blades adjustable 
simplicity brake tension throughout in unison 

* Simple, inexpensive  splic- * Push-button control * Selective main folder drive ° Fold equalizing equipment 
ing materials throughout, including in oil-tight casings with ¢* Improved transverse 

* Electrically-controlled push-button operated splice forced-feed lubrication collecting 
driven belt tension * One-piece knife severs web * Circularly-guided formers ¢ Anti-choke protection 

* Tension adjustable for frac- completely © Shear pin protection 


tional width rolls 


R. HOE &€& €9O0., INC. 


910 East 138th Street, New York 54, N. Y. 
BRANCHES: BOSTON + cHICAGO ‘ SAN FRANCISCO 
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Eastern Branch — 216 East 45th Street, New York 17, New York 


Canada—Sears Limited, Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg, Vancouver 
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to visit this Vandercook Display Room... conveniently 


located. in downtown Chicago, on the Ground Floor 
of the Transportation Building, 630 South Dearborn 
Street . . . to discuss your proving problems as 
well as obtain information regarding Vandercook 


Proof Presses and other Premakeready Equipment. 











One day soon, the illuminated display cases in photograph above will 


be replaced by Vandercook equipment. Meanwhile, Vandercook 
machines are shown in actual operation on the screen in the right 
background. The three murals on the rear wall show, left to right, 
a battery of ten Vandercook Proof Presses in the New York plant 
of Conde Nast Engravers, Inc.,a glimpse of our long assembly line, 


and interior and exterior views of the Vandercook plant. 


gg 
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The Vandercook downtown showroom was planned to function as 
a complete sales office, and with that in view, the modern executive 
office pictured above was designed. Also, because of the convenient 
location of the showroom and its facilities, this executive office will 
prove ideal for conferences with our customers and all those in 
the graphic arts industry interested in Vandercook Proof Presses 


and Premakeready Equipment. 


RCOOK 


F PR’ BLOCK LEVELLERS 
REM! DY EQUIPMENT 
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on the Ground Floor, Transportation Building, 630 South Dearborn 
Street, Chicago, at your earliest convenience—even though you may 
not now be interested in additional equipment. It is easily reached 


by all means of transportation—and your visit will be most welcome. 


‘KNDERCOOK 


bd 10] ©} sap) | 8 2t-1-) t-te =) 0] 03 ip 2)! 29 9 E-) 
PREMAKEREADY EQUIPMENT 


VANDERCOOK & SONS, INC., Main Office and Plant, 900 N. Kilpatrick Ave., Chicago 51, Ill. 
Eastern Branch, 216 E. 45th Street, New York 17 


Main Offi 








~ 


a 


CIOINGS &LE WIS MACHINE TOOLS 
FOND DG LAC WES. USA 


Reproduced above are various views of our plant in Chicago, where Vandercook Proof 


Presses and other Premakeready Equipment are manufactured. In the center is shown an 
exterior view of the plant. The remaining views give a glimpse of our Heavy Machine Tool 
Section and our Air Conditioned Tool Room, Engineering and Inspection Departments. 


VANDERCOOK & SONS, INC. 


Chicago Display Room: 1st Fl. Transportation Bldg., 630 S. Dearborn ¢ Eastern Branch: 216 East 45th St., New York 17 


Main Office and Plant: 900 N. Kilpatrick Ave., Chicago 51, Ill. 
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Glass Bead Coated | 
TYMPAN PAPER 





AVAILABLE IN FOUR SPHERE SIZES 


Large spheres, No. 1|O—Generally used for heavy board work and all heavy 
jobs. 


Medium spheres, No. 13—Recommended for all general purpose work, long 
runs, type forms, on perfector and rotary presses. 


Fine spheres, No. 15—Recommended for all classes of work including half 
tones and type forms on hard surfaced stocks. 


Extra fine spheres, No. 17 — Particularly well suited for job shop presses, for 
commercial work and high class printing in general. 


AVAILABLE IN FOUR BACKING TYPES 


Type A—Lightweight, flexible, oil-proof backing. Recommended for quality 
printing on all types of equipment. 






Type C—Medium weight, tough, oil-proof backing. Recommended for alll 
rotary and perfector presses. 





Type 17C—Available only in light weight, flexible, oil-resistant backing. 









Type E—Heavy weight, strong, oil-resistant backing. Less flexible than Type 
A or Type C. Recommended for heavy duty work on rotary and 
custom-built presses. 


AVAILABLE IN SHEETS OR ROLLS 


13A (Medium) 13C (Medium) 10E (Large) 
15A (Fine) 15C (Fine) 13E (Medium) 
17C (Extra Fine) 


‘‘SPHEREKOTE’’ IDLER ROLLER COVER 


7C (Special Bead) Available in rolls 1¥2” x 120’ for offset prevention. 
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For Quick Backup and Cleaner Printing — Use ““SPHEREKOTE’’ 
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MORE IPC’... 
FEWER STOPS 


* Impressions Per Cover 


"Spherekote” has the ability to ‘take it.’’ Runs of 
a million and a half have been reported on one 
sheet. ‘Spherekote’'s’’ hard, smooth surface re- 
mains uniform throughout long press runs without 


loss of quality. 


“Spherekote’ requires fewer wash-ups and eliminates many costly stops for cleanup 
and cover change-over. When, after thousands of impressions, ''‘Spherekote”’ is washed 
up—it is a simple matter. Non-absorbent, ‘Spherekote”’ cleans as easily as window glass 


—a soft cloth, solvent and a minimum of rubbing leaves the surface as good as new. 


For More Impressions with Fewer Stops— Use ‘“SPHEREKOTE” 
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LESS OFFSET... 
LESS INK BUILD-UP 


Transfer of ink from draw sheet to paper is the common 
enemy of all printers. Only a minimum of ink can gather 
on “Spherekote’s”’ smooth, glass-beaded surface and the 


build-up of ink and offset spray in greatly reduced. 








Interrupted press runs for frequent tympan cleanup 
are costly and often result in loss of quality. Clean-up 
time is brought to a minimum with ‘Spherekote” and 


forms print better . . . longer. 


For Less Offset, Less Ink Build-up 
— Use ““SPHEREKOTE”’ 
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Here is craftsmanship in a draw sheet—“Sphere- 
kote” Tympan Paper. Designed originally for use 
on perfector and rotary presses, “Spherekote” is 


now accepted for use on every type of letterpress 





equipment. 
True and accurate reproduction of half tones 
and type, and the ability to perform the special jobs 
it is designed to do, make “Spherekote” Tympan 
Paper the outstanding top sheet for the wide variety 


of printing forms. 





For Better Printing Impressions 
— Use “SPHEREKOTE”’ 


PLATES COURTESY GILBERT PAPER CO., MENASHA, WIS. 
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PERFORATING 








These advantages make "Spherekote’’ the outstanding 


top sheet for press perforating work: 


1. No lump gathers under “Spherekote’’ which often 


results in torn packings and smashed forms. 


2. Strength and durability result in longer, trouble- 
free runs. (Runs of 300,000 have been made on 


a single top sheet.) 


3. Perforated sheets stack flatter on the pile, result- 


ing in fewer stops for unloading. 


4. The elimination of shims under ‘‘Spherekote”’ 
allows perforating rules to fit right up 


to half tones or type. 


For Perforating — Use ““SPHEREKOTE” 
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STATIC ELIMINATION... 
Printing Lightweights 
and Gummed Stocks 


"Spherekote’’ has been found to reduce static electricity 


to a marked degree. On some equipment, static condi- 





tions have been eliminated entirely, and it has been defi- 


nitely minimized on others. 


Lightweight papers and gummed stocks strip clean 
from the packing when ''Spherekote” is used and sticking 
to the cylinder and piling-up is eliminated. Here, again, 
“Spherekote’’ has proven its ability to maintain steady 


press runs, free from heretofore common troubles. 


To Reduce Static, Print Lightweights and 
Gummed Stock — Use ““SPHEREKOTE”’ 











PRESSROOM RECOMMENDATIONS 


JOB PRESSES 


PERFORATING—Perforate directly on “Spherekote,” either horizontal or around the cylinder—no steel 
bands or shims are necessary—type may be set close to line of perforation. Runs of 300,000 have been 


made on one sheet. 
QUICK BACKUPS—No waiting for ink to dry—back up immediately without offset. 
STATIC—Note reduction of static—run lightweight jobs with no sticking to cylinder. 


GUMMED STOCKS—Point contact of glass spheres prevents stock from sticking to top sheet even in very 


humid weather. 
EASY WASH-UP—May be washed as easily as glass window—use light oil and benzine or equivalent. 


LESS INK BUILD-UP—'"'Spherekote”’ is slow to pick off ink or particles from offset spray. Very few wash-ups 


required. 


LONG LIFE—Run many type forms on the same sheet of '‘Spherekote.” 


FLATBEDS, PERFECTORS AND ROTARY PRESSES 


PREVENT OFFSET—Use ‘‘Spherekote” on second impression cylinder—ink settles between glass beads— 


requires few wash-ups—washing will not fuzz or impair printing surface. 


OIL WIPES—"'Spherekote”’ cleans easily using less oil—smooth round glass beads reduce wear on oil wipes. 
"Spherekote” will not fuzz under wipe—clean, hard surface means quality printing right up to the end of 


the run. 


LONG LIFE—No stops for tympan changes—runs of a million and a half have been reported on one sheet 
without loss of quality. 


OIL RESISTANT—"'Spherekote’s” laminated construction prevents oil from seeping into make-ready—no 


additional protective sheet required. 


QUALITY PRINTING —The hard, smooth surface of ‘‘Spherekote”’ gives cleaner, sharper printing. 





"“SPHEREKOTE”’ IDLER ROLLER COVER 
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“Spherekote” is made in rolls 1%” x 120’ to wind around idler rollers to prevent offset. 





The strip is wound spirally around the rollers and anchored at each end. Easy to clean or 
replace, “Spherekote” eliminates the old ‘nutmeg graters’ which have always presented 


difficulty to the pressman. 
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OPERATORS SEE 
WHAT THEY SET 
WITHOUT EYESTRAIN 


MATRIX SERVICE !:\:\ ¥& | 


INCLUDES REGULAR Fy 


CLEANINGS TOO! cr (ale 


a linecasting machine oper- 
ators eye-strain is a common complaint. The 
operator’s eyes moving constantly from copy 
to keyboard and finally to the assembler 
where the glare and poor legibility of un- 
treated reference marks cause additional 


eye-strain. 


Black & White Contrast Matrices are help- 
ing to save the eyes of operators in leading 
newspaper and job plants throughout the 
country. These operators strongly endorse 
Matrix Contrast Service because it elimin- 
ates glare and allows them to “see what they 
set” without eye-strain. It makes it easy for 
them to see errors and make corrections 
before lines are cast. 





REDUCES ERRORS 
APPROXIMATELY 
ONE THIRD 


ERRORS 
CAN BE 


CORRECTED BEFORE 


LINE IS CAST 





Management, too, benefits through Black 
& White. It reduces errors to a minimum 
and provides more time for regular produc- 
tion. The Black & White process is applied 
to old and new matrices alike. The cost of 
Matrix Contrast Service is extremely low 
when you consider the increased efficiency 
it reflects especially at edition time. 


Investigate Black & White now 


MATRIX CONTRAST CORPORATION 
Empire State Building, New York 1, N. Y. 
Sole licensees of the Percy L. Hill Matrix Contrast 
Patent No. 1,796,023, other patents pending. 
Europezn Agents: Funditor, Ltd., 3, Woodbridge 
Street, Clerkenwell Green, London, E. C. 1. 


@Enthati Sewice 


When writing the advertiser please mention PRINTING EQUIPMENT Engineer—August 1946 
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President, H. GUY BRADLEY 


Production Manager, Printing Department, 
Eli Lilly Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 





RESIDENT H. Guy Bradley, the Inter- 

national Officers and the entire membership 

of the International Association of Printing 
House Craftsmen are to be congratulated upon the 
present flourishing state of the Association. At last 
report, the membership consisted of 8700 printing 
executives and those persons interested in the func- 
tion of this popular technical society. There are 
now 71 Clubs scattered over the United States, 
Canada, Cuba, Australia and South Africa. 

Thus it will be seen that in spite of abnormal 
conditions brought about by the war and the turbu- 
lent reconversion period, the Craftsman’s movement 
holds out something of high utility to printing 
executives. This probably is the highest tribute 
Which could be paid to any organization. 

A test of the calibre of the International's officers 
is that its work is carried out on a purely voluntary 


PRINTING EQUIPMENT Engineer—August 1946 


basis. Lhe officers serve without financial remunera- 
tion. The business of the Association has become so 
heavy that the convention this year will consider 
the San Francisco proposal whereby a full-time 


salaried Executive Secretary may be employed. 

The 1946 convention being held in Montreal, 
Canada, September 9-11, it appears, will be one 
of the outstanding Craftsmen’s convention of all 
time. Canada supports five local Clubs—Montreal, 
Ottawa, Toronto, Vancouver and Winnipeg. 
Canadian Craftsmen, traditionally, are noted for 
their hospitality. 

On this and succeeding pages we print portraits 
and (in new cases) short Miniature Biographies of 
the International Officers. Printing Equipment En- 


gineer believes all Craftsmen should know as much 


as possible about their International Officers. 
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First Vice President 
W. H. (BUD) GRIFFIN 


President of Griffin Bros., 
San Francisco, Calif. 





Publications Commission Chairman 
MICHAEL IVERS 
Chicago 





Second Vice President 
A. GORDON RUITER 


Mechanical Superintendent, 
Forbes Litho Co., Boston 


we 


Research Commission Chairman 
HERMAN A. SLATER 


Production Manager, Chas. E. Brown 
Printing Co., Kansas City, Mo. 





MROM time to time. Printing Equipment 
Pe engine has presented to its readers 
Miniature Biographies of officials 

of the International Association of Print- 
ing House Craftsmen. Among the new- 
comers since publication of the last 
biographic sketches are Edward T. 
Samuel, International Treasurer; J. 
Homer Winkler, Educational Commis- 
sion Chairman; Michael Ivers, Publica- 
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tions Commission Chairman; John L. 
Reay, International Representative-at- 
Large; Neil B. Powter and R. Lorne 
Cummings, Co-Chairmen of the 1946 
International Convention in Montreal. 

Many Craftsmen do not have an 
opportunity of becoming intimately 
acquainted with their International 
Officers. They do, however, like to feel 
they know them personally. Thus the 


PRINTING EQUIPMENT Engineer 





Third Vice President 
GRADIE OAKES 
President, Process Color Plate Co. 
Chicago, Ill. 





Representative-at-Large 
JOHN L. REAY 
Executive Vice President, Braden-Sutphin 
Ink Co., Cleveland, Ohio 


bond between them is strengthened—all 
of which makes for a_ better Inter- 
national. 


EDWARD T. SAMUEL 
International Treasurer 


WOWARD T. SAMUEL really is a 
I printing production executive “‘in 
reverse”. That is, he did not start his 
career as a lowly printer’s devil. Like 
many other boys he began earning his 
livelihood as a newsboy, milkman and 
Postal Telegraph delivery boy. He 
worked for the Willard Storage Battery 
people for three years and then for the 
Ferro Machine & Foundry Co., exactly 
one year. In these various capacities he 


—~Avgust 1946 
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Secretary 
HERBERT THRELFALL 


President, John F. Greene Co., 
Providence, R. I. 


1946 Convention Co-Chairman 
NEIL B. POWTER 


Sales Promotion Manager, 
Howard Smith Paper Mills, Ltd., 
Montreal, Can. 


just didn’t seem to fit. Meanwhile he 
took a high school printing course, at- 
tended Cleveland Law School and took a 
course in business training. Then he be- 
came associated with the old Corday & 
Gross Co., which connection endured for 
15 years. With Corday & Gross, he 
started as a bookkeeper, became a cost 
clerk, and drifted gradually into esti- 
mating and production supervision. 
During his 15-year connection with 
Corday & Gross, Ed saved his money 
(with the help of his better half, of 
course). He then started in business for 
himself. His plant was named Paragon 
Press. After 413 years of proprietor ex- 
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Treasurer 
EDWARD T. SAMUEL 


Superintendent, Hersh Printing Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio 


perience he sold the plant. In 1937 he 
became general superintendent for A. S. 
Gilman, Inc., general commercial 
printers. 

In 1946 he became associated as part 
owner of the Hersh Printing Co., with 
which company he now functions as 
superintendent. 

At heart Ed says he is a farmer—in 
fact, that’s his hobby. He and his brother 
spend their extra time raising vegetables 
and such on land east of Cleveland. He 
is married and has two daughters and a 
son. He is a past president and secretary 
of the Cleveland Craftsmen’s Club. He 
was elected International Treasurer at 
the 1945 International business meeting 
at Columbus. 


J. HOMER WINKLER 
Educational Commission Chairman 


NE of the outstanding personalities of 

the entire Craftsman movement is 

J. Homer Winkler, Chairman of the 
Educational Commission. His is the re- 
sponsibility this year in organizing the 
1946 Montreal convention educational 
program. 

Mr. Winkler is Assistant Supervisor, 
Graphic Arts Div., Battelle Memorial 
Institute, Columbus, O. His major ac- 
tivity is to further scientific research in 
the Graphic Arts. 

He was graduated from George Wash- 
ington university in 1925 with the de- 
gree of Bachelor of Science in Chemical 
Engineering. Prior to and following his 
graduation he was a research associate 
for the International Association of Elec- 
trotypers at the National Bureau of 
Standards in Washington, D. C. In 1928 
he became associated with the Buffalo 
Electrotyping & Engraving Co., Buf- 
falo, N. Y., and in 1929 became assistant 
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Educational Committee Choirman 
J. HOMER WINKLER 
Asst. Supervisor, Graphic Arts Div. 


Battelle Memorial Institute, 
Columbus, Ohio 





1946 Convention Co-Chairman 
R. LORNE CUMMINGS 


Sales Promotion Manager, 
Standard Paper Box, Ltd., 
Montreal, Can. 


manager of the Ace Electrotype Co., 
Cleveland. 

Mr. Winkler is secretary-treasurer of 
Printing Plates Research, Inc., a na- 
tional group of electrotypers who have 
conducted a research program for a 
number of years. Prominent among the 
technical accomplishments which this 
group fostered is the plastic plate method 
for molding electrotypes. He is also a 
fellow of the American Association for 
the Advancement of Science and a mem- 
ber of the Electrochemical Society. 

Mr. Winkler is married and has a son 
and a daughter. He is an honorary mem- 
ber of the Cleveland Craftsmen’s club. 
He has spoken before many Graphic 
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Arts groups and has contributed many 
articles to the professional and trade 
press. 


MICHAEL IVERS 


Publications Commission Chairman 


UITE often, valuable members of the 
International official family dis- 
tinguish themselves in their duties 

merely by their capacity for work and 
the observance of schedules. Such a 
Craftsman is Michael Ivers, chairman of 
the Publications Commission. He is edi- 
tor of Share Your Knowledge Review. Mr. 
Ivers is in charge of production and pur- 
chasing for Max Sterns Sons, 801 So. 
Wells St., Chicago. Previous to that 
time (about the first of the year) he was 
serving Esquire Magazine in like capacity. 
Other firms with which he has been 
associated are Rosenow Co. and Twen- 
tieth Century Press in Chicago. His 
schooling is identified with Northwestern 
University. He is financial secretary of 
the Chicago Craftsmen’s club. His hob- 
bies are golf. bowling and collecting 
stamps. 


JOHN L. REAY 


Representative-at-large 


Reay, President Bradley’s appointee 

as Representative-at-Large, is Ex- 
ecutive Vice President and Sales Man- 
ager for the Braden-Sutphin Ink Co., 
Cleveland. We don’t know whether he 
merited appointment as Representative- 
at-Large because of his pleasant person- 
ality or because of his ability to visit 
many sections of the country on long- 
range jaunts. We suspect it’s because of 
both reasons that he fits happily into the 
job. 

His visits to various local clubs have 
been appreciated inasmuch as he is an 
easy speaker and goes out of his way to 
get things done. 

Distinctly, Mr. Reay says he enjoys 
sales work and there isn’t any other ac- 
tivity which would have preference. He 
was graduated from Newton High 
School, Newton, Mass. 

His career in the industry started with 
the Queen City Printing Ink Co. (which 
is now a subsidiary of IPI). He was with 
that firm for 11 years, the latter two of 
which he served as Cleveland branch 
manager. Earlier in his career he was a 
color matcher and ink maker. 

He is a past president of the Columbus 
(O.) Club. It is a matter of just recent 
history that he built that club up from a 
dwindling membership to one where 
most all Craftsmen have either heard 
about its enthusiastic activities or follow 
them with interest. 

We asked him about his hobbies. Said 
he: “I have six—my family, selling, the 
Craftsmen’s club, football, baseball and 
hockey.” All of which, we add, should 
give him a full life. 


PP Reay, Pres and affable, John L. 
y 
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NEIL B. POWTER 
1946 Convention Co-Chairman 


W co-chairmen managing the 1946 
“¥ Craftsmen’s convention to be held in 
Montreal, Que., on September 9, 10 and 
11. Mr. Powter is well known in the 
United States, he having attended school 
and worked here for a time. He is a 
Canadian product, having been born in 
Montreal. 

He entered the printing business in 
1922 as a Monotype operator. In the 
fall of 1922 he entered Carnegie Tech. 
(Pittsburgh), taking special courses in 
printing and advertising. After com- 
pleting his educational work at Carnegie 
he worked in the sales promotion de- 
partment of a paper wholesaler in Cleve- 
land. He was also employed for a time in 
the nationally known plant of Edwin H. 
Stuart, Inc., Pittsburgh advertising 
typographers. 

In 1922 he joined the statf of Howard 
Smith Paper Mills, Ltd., and worked in 
that firm’s Toronto office until 1932. He 
was assistant sales promotion manager 
of Howard Smith from 1932 to 1937, and 
sales promotion manager from 1937 to 
the present time. His title includes three 
companies—Howard Smith Paper Mills, 
Ltd., Canada Paper Co., and Alliance 
Paper Mills, Ltd. During the war he was 
on loan to the government as industrial 
relations officer of Allied War Supplies 
Corporation. 

Mr. Powter’s auxiliary activities cause 
him to lead a very active life. He is vice 
president of the Association of Canadian 
Advertisers; Canadian vice president of 
the Direct Mail Advertising association: 
director of the Montreal Craftsmen’s 
club; member of the Technical Adver- 
tisers association of Montreal, and mem- 
ber of the Montreal Advertising and 
Sales Executives club. 

He is an excellent speaker and has ap- 
peared before many Craftsmen’s clubs 
and has spoken to meetings of many 
other organizations. His mimricrv is 
something to behold — his English, 
Scotch, Irish, French impersonations 
usually accompanied by ludicrous situa- 
tions bring appreciative chuckles from 
the audience. 


ee B. POWTER is one of the two 


R. LORNE CUMMINGS 
1946 Convention Co-Chairman 


. LORNE CUMMINGS is one of the 
two 1946 Montreal Craftsmen’s 
convention co-chairman. Like his 

associate, he is Canadian born. This 
event happened in Sherbrooke, Que. He 
started work in the printing business as 
messenger and handy boy in the bindery 
and pressroom of the Mercury Press. 
After a time he associated himself with 
Robert Reford Co., Ltd., steamship 
agents, successively as office boy, junior 
clerk, selling steamship travel in the pas- 
senger traffic department, and then as 
assistant to branch manager. The next 
two years found him acting as assistant 
buyer in Toronto’s T. Eaton Co., Ltd. 

In 1931 he joined Standard Paper Box, 

Ltd., and organized the first cost esti- 


mating system for the folding box divi- 
sion. In 1937 he was made superintend- 
ent (manufacturing and printing) fold- 
ing box division. In April 1945 he was 
placed in charge of product and develop- 
ment work. In December 1945 he was 
appointed sales promotion manager, 
which position he holds at the present 
time. 

Mr. Cummings has been an active 
member of the Montreal Craftsmen’s 
club since 1939. He was appointed to the 
Montreal club’s board of governors in 
1940. He was elected vice president in 
1941 and became president in 1942. 

His hobbies are photography, fishing 
and golf. 


Masterlith Ideal Bulletin 


Ideal Roller & Mfg. Co.’s latest roller 
bulletin is devoted: to a presentation of 
the qualities of Masterlith lithographic 
rollers. Manufacturer states these rollers 
are made by a process which provides a 
dense outer surface that cannot absorb 
linseed-base inks. In addition, it is sug- 
gested that someone in the plant be dele- 
gated to be responsible for that firm’s 
roller supply. Instructions for the clean- 
ing and care of these rollers are given in 
detail. Copies of the bulletin mav be ob- 
tained from Ideal direct or through 
Printing Equipment Engineer. 


Resumes Production 


The twenty-week CIO strike which, 
since March 1, has kept closed the plant 
and offices of the Mergenthaler Linotype 
Co., in Brooklyn, has been settled. It is 
stated by a Linotvpe executive that man- 
ufacturing operations were resumed 
Monday, July 29, office functions having 
been partially maintained throughout 
the strike. 

“Our most pressing problem,” said a 
Linotype ofhcial, ‘‘is that of service to 
the industry which has been seriously 
handicapped by lack of parts and 
matrices. Every effort will be exerted to 
remedy this situation as quickly as 
possible.” 


Certified Elects Officers 


The Certified Dry Mat Corp.. at a 
recent board of directors’ meeung,. 
elected Winthrop L. Sheedy as president 
and a director of the corporation follow- 
ing the resignation of Mrs. Elsa Kubler 
as president. 

Mr. Sheedy has been associated with 
the company since it was founded and 
has managed the Certified mill during 
that period. 

Frank M. Tighe, vice president in 
charge of sales, was elected executive 
vice president. Paul Runge will continue 
in the office of vice president and 
treasurer, with George T. Kempter as 
secretary and Joseph D. Jerome as 
assistant treasurer. 
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Strictly Business 


GOT into the printing business by 

accident. At the age of twelve | 
acquired a hand press and several 
fonts of pied type—enough of it to 
discourage the usual boyish enthusi- 
asm over a new toy. That was twenty- 
five years ago, and no blonde has 
since lured me away from printers’ 
ink for more than two weeks. 


| can't explain it rationally. Printing 
is not glamorous work. It’s dirty work, 
tedious, back-breaking, nerve-wrack- 
ing. Despite your best efforts, you 
make mistakes. You check galley 
proofs, page proofs, press proofs, 
and discover a misspelled word after 
the book is bound. You line up your 
pages almost with a micrometer and 
find when the sheets are trimmed that 
one form is an eighth of an inch higher 
than the others. 


Don't dismiss that eighth of an inch 
with a shrug. To a good printer a 
sixteenth of an inch out of register is 
no less than a penitentiary offense 
Maybe only one word in a thousand 
is misspelled, maybe one in ten 
thousand, but no real printer can be 
proud of a job that’s 99.99 percent 
perfect. 


| mean that. A real printer, like any 
other artist, is a perfectionist. Of 
course he doesn't achieve perfection, 
but he’s always striving for it. Once 
in a while he’s really gratified by a 
page, a book, or an ad that is a work 
of art. It is sensually gratifying, like a 
painting or a song. Most of the time, 
however, he’s disappointed. The 
product of his skill and care is almost 
but not quite right. Next time he 
means to have it absolutely right. 


That’s the real printer. Sometimes 
the term is applied in a complimentary 


*One of the William Feather Printing Co.'s typo- 
graphic experts, Cleveland. Printed by per- 
mission of William Feather Printing Co. 


By HELM SPINK* 


sense to the proprietor of a printing 
establishment. | have even heard it 
said that a printer's primary aim was 
to make money. But the fact is that 
no real printer gives a damn about 
money. He is interested in adequate 
food, comfortable shoes, feminine 
charm, and good whisky—real, aged- 
in-the-wood straight bourbon, un- 
sullied by neutral spirits. He wants 
some leisure to enjoy those essentials. 
He may even relish a drive in the 
country and a symphony concert. But 
his foremost interest (inexplicable 
though it be) is in type and its use. 


Why rationalize this form of mad- 
ness? It isn’t intelligent; it's emotional. 
Typography isn’t a science, to be 
stored in the mind; it’s an art, to be 
absorbed into the blood stream. 
Obviously, some training is required 
to be a printer, but knowledge is not 
enough. The printer must have a taste 
for type—a feeling for the right type 
combinations, for arrangement, spac- 
ing, and shape. 


To his dismay, he learns that buyers 
of printing are chiefly concerned with 
its cost. They want to know why their 
orders can’t be delivered yesterday 
or why another paragraph shouldn't 
be inserted after the second. Probably 
the customer has bought printing be- 
fore and has heard somewhere that 
type should be legible. 


Of course. Type is a medium for 
transmitting a message. To say that 
it should be legible is like saying that 
a voice should be audible. It should 
also be expressive. Sometimes _ it 
should be gentle, sometimes strong, 
friendly, austere, young, old, excited, 
subdued, happy, grave. We naturally 
expect a voice to express all these 
qualities at appropriate times. Type 
should do likewise. It does, in the 
hands of an artist. 


The true typographer, unquestion- 
ably, is an artist. Being an artist, he 
presumably is a_ sensitive person, 
capable of appreciating good art 
and recognizing bad. But the typo- 
graphically ignorant customer doesn’t 
seem to know that. He tells the printer 
that he wants a different type or a 
combination of faces that would 
curdle the ink. 


Well, in this imperfect world the 
customer is king. His taste may be 
atrocious, his whimsies may be mad, 
but the printer can’t practice his art 
without food, clothing, bourbon, beer, 
and brunettes, so the customer gets 
what he orders. If half the type must 
be reset because the editor didn’t 
edit, so be it. He’s paying for it—he 
or the corporation that pays his 
salary. By comparison with the cost 
of customers’ alterations, the national 
debt is a trifle. 


Let’s be reasonable. Why should 
an author or editor rewrite the copy 
after he sees the proof? Why should 
he even see a proof? Let him get his 
manuscript right and let us printers 
guarantee the transcription. We'll 
correct his misspelled words and bad 
grammar, unless the author insists on 
exposing his ignorance and careless- 
ness—which, later, can always be 
blamed on the printer. 


A good printer, a real printer, 
hates to reset type. The pseudo author 
or editor who asks him to do it (except 
for good reason) is beneath con- 
tempt. The resetting is an utter waste 
of skill and time, as futile as a speech 
in Congress. 


To be sure, some rewriting is oc- 
casionally necessary — to correct 
actual errors, to eliminate “widow” 
lines, to avoid bad spacing and 
awkward breaks. These revisions the 
printer makes cheerfully. Unreason- 
able changes he makes with malice 
in his soul and murder in his heart. 
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Fig. 1—Record of Pickups form used in plant of Monsen-Chicago, advertising typography and reproduction proof composition house. 
The original of this form is 15 in. wide by 10 in. deep. Name of customer is entered in the first column. The Pickup or Delivery columns 
are filled in to indicate the nature of the errand. Time at which messenger left the shop and the time at which he returned are indicated 


in the two right-hand columns. 


ptutobiograply of a Yob “jichet 


What happens to a job when it ts brought into advertising 
typography and reproduction proof establishment of 


Monsen-Chicago—Handling system explained 


dissatisfaction prevented 


By A. G. FEGERT 





Customer 





“ RDINARILY,” said the Monsen Job Ticket, “my kind of worker 


in a composing room is not 100 per cent efficient because the guys 

that put me into action do not send me out from the issuing desk 
with complete detailed instructions. When such a thing happens, there 
are a lot of high-priced compositors along my journey through a plant, 
who waste time trying to figure what they are to do next. That waste time 
means more overhead expense, or else chargeable time applied to a cus- 
tomer’s job for which there was no productive work done. 


“Such a thing should not be the case 
in a well-managed shop, and that is 
why I have been assigned, as a Job 
Ticket, to write my autobiography. 
My service record in the Monsen- 
Chicago typographic emporium, or 
whatever it is called, is one of effi- 
ciency from start to finish because it 
is a service in a plant where work is 
carefully planned, and where the 
whole organization works the plan. 
And in that plant, after I have fin- 
ished my hitch, I am entitled to an 
honorable discharge, just like any G.I. 
After that, | am only called upon to 
report back at headquarters if and 
when a question arises in the future 
about my service record.” 

The Autobiography of the Job 
Ticket might be continued with the 
remark that in shops where a_ job 
ticket is sent on its important mission 
through a plant with incomplete in- 
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structions, the salesman on the job, or 
the clerk in the office, blameable for 
such inadequate written instructions, 
is doing both his employer, and the 
customer, a disservice. Besides, such 
carelessness will cause some shop men 
to indulge in language which they 
never learned in Sunday School. 

The management of Monsen-Chi- 
cago courteously complied with my re- 
quest for specific information about 
how a Job Ticket travels through the 
plant from the start to completion of 
the various operations called for on 
the face of the ticket. 

To begin with, the Monsen-Chicago 
organization is in the business of set- 
ting type for advertising agencies, lith- 
ographers, and for other customers, 
most of whom require etched proofs to 
be reproduced by photographic proc- 
esses, or locked-up forms which are 
sent to the electrotyper for plates. 


Only in a few cases are type pages sent 
to customers’ plants to be printed 
trom type, and in fewer cases are gal- 
ley forms sent to printers to be made 
up in their plants. 

Readers will recall that a six-page 
feature article about the layout of 
Monsen’s new plant was run in the 
\pril 1945 issue of this publication. 
In that article was described the Mon- 
sen-Chicago plant, and the manner 
in which it was built during the war 
because of the high priority which the 
work of the plant then justified. 

Assume, for purposes of this article 
that a job originates in the office of 
John Doe, a valued customer of the 
Monsen organization. Mr. Doe's ad- 
vertising manager telephones to the 
Monsen office that he has a job to be 
done, and he wants copy and cuts 
picked up. Whether the copy is 
picked up by a salesman, or by a mes- 
senger, of the firm is of no special 
interest in this story of the Job Ticket. 

Following the arrival of the copy 
and cuts at the receiving desk on the 
second floor of the plant, Job Ticket 
No. 1161 is assigned to it. Being for 
a regular customer with Ok credit, 
the receiving clerk marks the credit 
OK. If it were for a new customer, 
the job would not become activated 
until after the credit had been Okd 
by one of the authorized executives of 
the organization. 

Following the issuance of the job 
ticket (See Fig. 2), an envelope 914 in. 
by 12% in., on the face of which ap- 
pears name and address of customer, 
character of job and other data, a 
record is made in the job register—a 
book containing a record in ¢€onsecu- 
tive numerical order of all job tickets 
which have been activated. With it a 
white “tickler” card (See Fig. 3) made 
out by the receiving clerk, bearing the 
job number. All of the data are sent 
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Fig. 2——-Miniature illustration shows face and reverse sides of 
Job Ticket (envelope) used in plant of Monsen-Chicago. Size of 
the Job Ticket is 914 in. by 1234 in. (with flap down.) In the 
accompanying article, Job Ticket No. 1161 (carried on the 
envelope) is followed through the plant until the finished product 
is ready for delivery. Assuming that a job of composition con- 
sisting of three sheets of copy and two cuts has come into the 
plant from John Doe, the receiving clerk in Monsen-Chicago fills 
in the name and address of the customer, nature of the job, and 
assigns a number to the job—in this case No. 1161. 

The receiving clerk also makes out a White Production Card 
(see Fig. 3). The Job Ticket containing the copy and cuts and 
the White Production Card are now given to one of six service 
men whose desks adjoin that of the receiving clerk. 

The service man to whom the job has been passed, preferably 
is one who knows the likes and dislikes of the customer. The line 
“Job doped by........ ”? in the upper right corner of the Ticket 
is initialed (in this instance by JK) after kind of type and other 
details have been filled in the proper blank spaces. 


While this ticket is for the simplest form of composition and all 
the spaces have not been filled in, the reader can obtain an idea 
as to how the Job Ticket fulfills its mission in the composing 
room. 

The Job Ticket (envelope containing copy and cuts) and the 
White Production Card are now sent to the shop general foreman, 

Before sending this time ticket to the cost department upon 
completion of the job, the total time consumed in chargeable 
operations are entered in the proper spaces on this ticket. 

Set up and cast in advance, the shop foreman keeps on his desk 
a quantity of slugs one each of which bears the job number, like 
this: ‘‘1161-Monsen’’. These are set 5 picas wide in 6 pt. roman. 
Before passing the job out to the department in which it is to be 
composed, the foreman drops one of these slugs bearing the 
number corresponding to the number on the Job Ticket in the 
Job Ticket envelope with the copy and cuts. The slug is put on 
the galley with the type matter or made-up page by the proofer 
before he takes the proof which is sent to the customer. In this 
manner, all type matter is at once identifiable with the Job Ticket. 


Fig. 3—At the time of making out the Job Ticket shown in Fig. 2, the receiving clerk at Monsen-Chicago also makes out a white pro- 
duction card. The size of this card is 8 in. by 5 in. The shop general foreman notes the promise for delivery of the job on this card by 
the service man. This card, as will be noted, contains in addition pertinent information about the nature of the job with which it is 
necessary for the foreman to be familiar. From a glance at this and other production cards in a file on his desk, the foreman can check 
the progress of any job in the plant. This card, along with others like it, is kept in the composing room production record files for further 
reference if necessary or for checking with the cost department in summarizing customer statements. 
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Fig. 4—Miniature reproduction of Revise Ticket for Job No. 1161. The original for this 
is 814 in. by 114 in. printed on manila cardboard. Following the Monsen-Chicago policy 
that all instructions must be written, and also in order to keep track of all chargeable 
time, this ticket is enclosed with the second revise proofs which are again routed through 


the linotype department. 


to one of the six service men whose 
desks adjoin the receiving department, 
but separated by a partition. 

In this case, the service man’s initials 
“JK” are placed in the space on the 
Job Ticket marked “Job Doped by 
because “JK” knows the likes 
and dislikes of the customer. “JK” 
then indicates that the linotype should 
be set in 10 point Textype, and heads 
should be set in 24 and 30 pt. Bodoni 
Bold. He indicates that proofs are to 
be sent to the customer on the job 
in galley form, and also when made up 
in the form required, specifically, 12 
enamel proofs, and two tissues. He 
also marks on the Job Ticket that 
three sheets of manuscript copy have 
been received and two halftone cuts. 
He indicates, after consultation with 
the shop foreman, when the first galley 
proofs are to be sent to the customer, 
after which all office records and 
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copy go to the foreman. Proofs on the 
finished job are not promised until 
after the customer has returned OKd 
galley proofs and layout of the job. 
The shop general foreman _ notes 
the promise recorded on the produc- 
tion card for the delivery of the galley 
proofs to the customer. He sends the 
Job Ticket and other original matter 
in the Job Ticket to the Linotype de- 
partment, but retains the white “tick- 
ler” production card, which he inserts 
in his visual file of jobs in process. 
From a glance at the 100 or more 
white tickets in his production record 
file, he can at any time check Job No. 
1161. He knows it is in the Linotype 
department; also that galley proofs 
are to be sent to the customer the 
next day. Now the job is in process. 
The Linotype foreman sees to it that 
the job is set in accordance with in- 
structions, galley proofs are sent to the 


proof room, corrections if any, noted, 
whereupon revised proofs are returned 
to the Linotype department, after 
which the proofs are sent to the assign. 
ment foreman’s desk together with the 
Job Ticket. (If Monotype work had 
been required on the job, which in 
this case was not, the copy for Mono. 
type would have been sent to the 
Monotype room and the routine would 
have been similar as in the case of the 
Linotype. Similarly, if hand-set compo. 
sition had been required, the same 
procedure would apply). Galley proofs, 
with copy, then go to the customer. 
The records show that alterations were 
made three times which is a low record 
for advertising men. 

Following receipt by the service 
man of the dummy layout from the 
customer, the job is then again turned 
over to the assignment foreman, who 
sends layout, proofs, and all material 
to the compositor named “Joe” who 
has been assigned to do the makeup. 

If a special promise was necessary, 
as is the case in advertising typography 
which must reach the publication 
office before the time set for “dead- 
line,’ the assignment foreman will 
place the white production record 
ticket in his special production file 
immediately before him, and he will 
follow through to see to it that the job 
is made up, again sent to the customer 
for approval, and if and when ap- 
proved, that the form is sent to the 
electrotyper designated by the cus. 
tomer to do the job of making plates. 

If the plates were to have been 
made by a photo-engraver, then etched 
proofs would have been sent in ac. 
cordance with the instructions. 

In every instance, where the cus- 
tomer is contacted, it is the service 
man who does the contacting. That 
applies in the case of where the cus- 
tomer comes to the plant, which is not 
so frequent, or where the contact is 
made by telephone conversation. 

In cases where a promise is recorded, 
and not kept, as to delivery of proofs 
or of material, the service man_ has 
no argument with the assignment 
foreman whose business it is to sched- 
ule the job, but the matter is at once 
directed to Peter Paul, the shop super- 
intendent, who investigates the cause 
of the delay. 

If the delay is due to lack of mate- 
rial, management is responsible; if 
the delay is due to failure on the part 
of the compositor to do the job within 
the scheduled time, the superinten- 
dent determines that factor, and places 
blame where it belongs. 

The purpose of handling all failures 
to meet schedules, at once, by the su- 
perintendent, is that at no time is any 
controversy between subordinates per- 
mitted to develop as to who was 
blameable. Thus the whole shop with 
its 60 or more men on the day shift 
moves along quietly in doing its work 
of production. The same procedure 
follows in the case of a smaller night 
shift with only one service man on the 
job. 
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we Fig. 5—Miniature reproductions of Time Record cards used in 

plant of Monsen-Chicago. These cards are made out and are put 

in the Job Ticket Envelope according to the variety of work as 
res represented by any particular job. To illustrate, on Job No. 1161 
(tickets for which appear in the accompanying illustrations) the 
ny | Hand Composition Daily Time Record operation No. 11 (make- 
er- | up) for the John Doe job, the commencing and finishing time for 

makeup would be stamped by the electric clock in the first col- 
Jas ; 4 A 
“ umn. Also, Bill, the compositor, would stamp the commencing 
t and finishing times in the first column for each job he worked on 
ift during the shift. Similarly, the kind of hand work, job number 
rk and customer name would be entered in the three right-hand 
re columns opposite the time stamps. This particular record is 
ht kept with the other tickets in the Job Ticket shown in Fig. 2 
he so the office will be able to figure the total amount of time con- 

sumed on the job. 


su- 
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Fig. 6 


between covers in the 
Monsen-Chicago. 


Following the completion of all operations in 
getting Job No. 1161 out for customer John Doe, 
the composing room places all records, proofs, 
memos, etc., pertaining to this job within the 
job ticket (envelope) shown in Fig. 2. The com- 
posing room then sends the Job Ticket to the 
cost Department. The work of compiling charge- 
able time for Job No. 1161 is commenced. This 
time is translated into the dollars and cents 
rate per hour and the totals are entered on this 
blank. Statements to the customer are made up 
from this summary of Individual Order Blank. 


The reason is obvious. Each man’s 
time is worth more than 3c a minute, 
which is his pay, according to union 
rules. The rent, light, insurance, su- 
pervision, proof-reading, clerk hire, 
messenger service, cost of autos and 
motorcycles, salesmen, and even iced 
drinking water and taxes—all are in- 
creased cost factors in the management 
of the movements of the personnel. 

Hence, time cannot be wasted in 
quibbling. Time is all that such a 
firm as Monsen can sell, and that time 
must be conserved and sold at a price 
to provide for defraying all costs of 
operation, besides netting the manage- 
ment a profit for operating, and pay 
for the money invested. Unlike a regu- 
lar printer, Monsen has no paper, nor 
press impressions, on which to make a 
profit. 

For all of these reasons, the Monsen 
inanagement requires a record of all 
items included on the original Job 
Ticket and subsequent items which 
are entered as “Revise Ticket”—No. 1, 
2, 3, and so forth, for every revision 
ordered by the customer. As _ each 
“Revise” ticket (Fig. 4) is issued, a 
record is made on the back of the orig- 
inal Job Ticket (Fig. 2) so that in the 
final check-up, no item is omitted. 
Likewise, proofs pulled in excess of the 
number originally ordered are noted 
on the records. 

The Job Ticket is the key item of 
the costing system employed in the 
Monsen plant. Since the purpose of 
the job register book is to make cer- 
tain that at the end of a period no job 
ticket is unaccounted for, so also, the 
Daily Time Record (Fig. 5) for each 
employee is utilized so that the costing 
department may know what kind of 
work was done by each employee for 
each unit of time spent in the plant 
each day. For that purpose, each em- 
ployee must fill in by means of the 
electrical time-recording clock, the time 
he starts on a job; also the time he 
leaves off on the job, with the job 
ticket number in each case recorded 
on each daily time card. Thus, the 
time on each daily time-record card, 
for each employee, must agree at the 
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-Immediately next to this caption is 
shown the first page of a folded form called 
Summary of Individual Order. Overall, the form 
measures 17 in. wide 11 in. high. It is printed on 
white bond paper and is bound loose-leaf fashion 
cost department of 
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Fig. 6 


end of a working shift with the pay- 
roll card which records total time put 
in by the employee each day. 

If such a record were not kept (and 
there are shops in which compositors 
are merely expected to mark time on 
job tickets), there would be no cer- 
tainty on the part of the management 
that all time for which they pay em- 
ployees, are either charged to jobs as 
chargeable time, or charged to the 
management as non-chargeable time. 

Returning to the service of a Job 
Ticket: following the completion of 
the services called for on the face of 
the Job Ticket, ali records pertaining 
to the job, including memos; proofs 
on all colors of paper that indicate 
whether they were proofs of original 
copy or of revisions; time records; sup- 
plemental revises of job tickets; deliv- 
ery receipts, and other items, are 
placed within the job ticket envelope 
and the whole record is sent to the 
office downstairs. 

The girls in the cost department in 
the office, have in the meantime (while 
Job. No. 1161 has been in process in 
the shop), kept a running time record 
of chargeable time for that particular 
job. These items of time are copied 


-Page One of Summary of Individual Order +—> 


from the daily time records of em- 
ployees to the summary of individual 
orders. 

When the Job Ticket arrives with 
all shop records included (except the 
white production “tickler’” record card 
(Fig. 3), which is retained in the com- 
posing record files to indicate that the 
job has been completed and_ records 
have been sent to the office), the girls 
in the downstairs’ office do their work 
of compiling the time and extending 
it in terms of dollars and cents at 
the rate per hour or other price for 
each chargeable unit, which is about 
S5 or $6 an hour. Following the ex- 
tension of the billing cost, the Job 
Ticket and contents, including the 
summary, is then sent to the service 
man for review, then sent to the sales- 
man having charge of that particular 
account for his analysis and_ subse- 
quent report. 

Did the salesman estimate properly, 
in the event that the job was started 
on the basis of an estimator? 

If the Job Ticket as finally compiled 
and computed failed to come within 
the salesman’s estimate, wherein did 
he make an error? 


If an estimate was made, and 
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changes were made from copy, how 
shall the itemized invoice read? 

From the salesman’s viewpoint, were 
all conditions met by the shop in ex- 
ecuting the order? 

With such a report from the sales- 
man added to the record of the work 
done as recorded on the job ticket, 
and supplemental records, the top 


Fig. 7 — Reduced size 
Treproduction of package 
label used by Monsen- 
Chicago. Original label is 
3 in. high by 55¢ in. wide. 
Label is printed in green 
ink. 
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Inside Spread of Summary of Individual Order 


management of the business, repre- 
sented by Myron Monsen, Senior, or 
his son, Myron, Junior, checks over 
the entire job, and approves the job 
for billing. Following the billing, it 
is presumed that the invoice will be 
paid in the course of business routine, 
and the Job Ticket is filed in its cabi- 
net for future reference. 





This concludes the story of a Job 
Ticket. 

The one remaining form used in 
the Monsen plant is an Employee's 
Time Ticket measuring 3 in. wide by 
1014 in. high. Blanks provide for 
one-week time keeping. Total earn- 
ings and deductions are also com- 
puted on the back side of the card. 















Cebelect — A New Electrotype 
Plastic Molding Material 


molding material (called Cebelect) 

which is claimed to bear much 
promise of eliminating the conductivity 
coating operation in electrotype plastic 
molding has been discussed with the 
sponsors by a number of officials of the 
International Association of Electro- 
typers and Stereotypers. The Electrotypers 
GS Stereotypers Bulletin, in its June issue 
carries a report of the presentation made 
by representatives of Boutwell-Foster 
Co., Inc. before the executive board 
meeting of the International Association 


\ NEW electrically-conductive plastic 
| 


of Electrotypers & Stereotypers held in 
Cleveland, May 1946. C. Ed Boutwell 
of the Boutwell-Foster Co., is developer 
of Cebotype plastic printing plate an- 
nounced in Printing Equipment Engineer 
some time ago. 

Apparently this new plastic molding 
material is still in a highly experimental 
state. It is anticipated that prominent 
members of the electrotyping industry 
have expressed their willingness to “play 
with” the new material. in order to 
eliminate certain ‘‘bugs” which may or 
may not develop when it is used in 











Conference Dates 


Journal. 


Pine St., Providence 3, R. I. 


Daily News, Los Angeles, Calif. 


risburg, Pa. 


ference Committee. 





ANPA Mechanical Conference— Palmer House, Chicago, IIl., June 9, 
10, 11, 1947. Worth Coutney, Chairman; Walter E. Wines, Manager, 
ANPA Mechanical Dept., 370 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


Great Lakes Mechanical Conference—Hotel Claypool, Indianapolis, 
Ind., October 27, 28 and 29. George Fuller, President, Stereotype Supt., 
Cleveland Press; Al Oberg, Secretary, Comp. Room Supt., Flint (Mich.) 


Illinois Newspaper Mechanical Conference—Waukegan, III., Satur 
day and Sunday, September 14 and 15. President, Clarence R. Snethen, 
Superintendent, Waukegan (Ill.) News-Sun; Secretary-Treasurer, How- 
ard Colton, Pressroom Foreman, Bloomington (Ill.) Pantagraph. 


International Association of Printing House Craftsmen—Mount 
Royal Hotel, Montreal, Canada, Sept. 9, 10, 11. H. Guy Bradley, President, 
5480 N. Illinois St., Indianapolis 8, Ind.; Herbert Threlfall, Secretary, 55 


International Trade Composition Association—Atlantic City, N. J., 
Sept. 19, 20 and 21. Lester A. Neumann, President; Frank M. Sherman, 
Executive Secretary, 1015 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


National Association of Photo Lithographers—Shoreham Hotel, 
Washington, D. C. October 3, 4 and 5. Walter Soderstrom, Executive 
Secretary, 1776 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. 


National Printing Equipment Association—Hotel Traymore, Atlantic 
City, N. J., Monday and Tuesday, Sept. 9 and 10. James E. Bennet, Secre- 
tary, 140 Nassau St., New York 7, New York. 


New England Mechanical Conference—Hotel Statler, Boston, Mass., 
Oct. 5 and 6. George L. Green, President, Providence (R.I.) Journal; 
Walter C. Crighton, Secretary-Treasurer, New London (Conn.) Day. 


Northwest Mechanical Conference—President, Wm. C. Brown, Mech- 
anical Supt., Minneapolis (Minn.) Star- Journal; Vernon Eck, Secretary, 
3725 48th Ave. S., Minneapolis 6, Minn. 


Pacific Newspaper Mechanical Conference—1947 meeting at Hotel 
Biltmore, Los Angeles, Calif., May 10 and 11, 1947. President, Edw. Sparks, 
Pressroom Supt., Los Angeles Examiner, Secretary, Fred J. Moyer, 


PNPA Newspaper Mechanical Conference—Wm. N. Hardy, Megr., 
Pennsylvania Newspaper Publishers’ Assoc., 209 Telegraph Bldg., Har- 


Printing Industry of America—Traymore Hotel, Atlantic City, N. J., 
September 9 through 12, 1946. James R. Brackett, General Manager, 
719 Fifteenth St., N. W., Washington 5, D. C. 


SNPA (Eastern Div.) Mechanical Conference—George Washington 
Hotel, Jacksonville, Fla. September 2, 3 and 4. C. Frank Mann, Chair- 
man of the Mechanical Committee, c/o Courier-Journal and Times, 
Louisville, Ky.; Walter C. Johnson, Manager SNPA, P. O. Box 1569, 
Chattanooga 1, Tenn. Harvey R. Capps, Chairman of Jacksonville Con- 


SNPA (Western Division) Mechanical Conference—Secretary, C. W. 
Tabb, 723 Texas Bank Bldg., Dallas, Tex. 
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actual production operations in electro- 
typing plants. 

Among the properties claimed for 
Cebelect so far as developed are: (1) It 
is electrically conductive and may be 
transferred from molding operation 
directly to the deposition bath; (2) 
Shallow indentation in halftones with 
deep indentations on the type form; (3) 
Molding directly from foundry type in 
the form does not injure the type. 

After “guinea pig” trials have been 
conducted in member plants, further 
report will be made to the trade. 


Boston Conference 
Room Reservations 


Walter (Pop) Crighton, Secretary of 
the New England Newspaper Mechan- 
ical Conference c-o The Day, New 
London, Conn., has announced that due 
to the crowded hotel situation in Boston, 
it is necessary for those desiring rooms at 
the Statler, where the conference is to 
be held, to secure them through his 
office. The conference will be held this 
year on Saturday and Sunday, October 
5 and 6. All meetings will be held, as in 
former years, at the Hotel Statler. 

As he explains this move, many people 
will attempt to use organizations to 
secure rooms, particularly if the World 
Series is held in Boston. This makes it 
necessary to set up some sort of regula- 
tion to make sure that all of those desiring 
rooms to attend this conference are taken 
care of 

“Pop” has worked it out with the 
Hotel Management in the following 
manner: Letters and registration cards 
are to be mailed to all members who 
registered last year. ‘These registration 
cards and requests must be returned to 
his office before September 15 along 
with a check covering registration costs. 
The hotel has allotted the conference 
more rooms than ever before, but has 
set September 16 as the dead line. 


Plastic Molding 
Patent Assigned 


On May 21, 1946, the U. S. Patent 
Office issued Patent No. 2,400,518 to 
Frank W. Kreber, Bruce W. Gonser, and 
Roland M. Schaffert, all of Columbus, 
O., who in turn assigned the patent to 
Printing Plates Research, Inc. Six claims 
have been allowed. The claims cover 
essentially the manufacture of a vinyl 
acetate-vinyl chloride co-polymer (such 
as Vinylite) electrotype mold. It is not 
the intention of Printing Plates Research 
to confine the licensed operations of 
plastic molding to members of that 
organization. Full technical information 
and license rights will be supplied to any 
electrotype company or department 
interested under a liberal license arrange- 
ment. Information concerning the license 
agreement may be obtained from Joseph 
Schwarts, President of Printing Plates 
Research, Inc., 1027-1031 Arch Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa., or J. Homer Winkler, 
Secretary-Treasurer, Printing Plates Re- 
search, Inc., 505 King Avenue, Colum- 
bus 1, O. 
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chedule Maintenance 


in mechanical departments of McCall Corporation plant, 


Dayton, O., insures production flow — Definite depart- 


ment head responsibility great factor in its promotion — 


How production is handled in large publication print- 


ing plant 


By HAROLD MELLVILLE PEER 





HE “time” factor motivates all action within the McCall 

Corporation’s great printing plant at Dayton, Ohio. “‘On sale” 

dates set by publishers provide the focal point from which all 
activity emanates. In order to meet these ‘‘on sale” dates, all Dayton 
operations must be accurately scheduled and a rigorous program of 
‘following through’ must be adhered to. 


In order to meet these schedules, 
departmental responsibility has been 
definitely fixed, thoroughly qualified 
personnel has been placed in key jobs, 
and the best available equipment has 
been purchased. Barring the usual human 
frailties, these three factors have per- 
mitted the Corporation to do an out- 
standing job. 

From the beginning of operations, 
right on through to the final shipping of 
the printed magazines every step in the 
process has been carefully worked out. 
At the same time every operation has 
been segregated into definite depart- 
ments so there will be no doubt where 
the work of one department stops and 
that of another takes over. Whenever 
anything goes wrong anywhere in the 
plant, it is easy to put a finger on the 
trouble. 

In many printing plants, demarkation 
between departments and between in- 
dividuals as to their duties is indefinite. 
That fault has been definitely eliminated 
in the McCall plant. 

Another fault in some printing and 
publication plants is that the final 
dummy is “dumped” into the pressroom 
with the made-up type pages. It is up 
to the pressroom foreman to saw wood 
and get out the work. Practically all of 
the printing done in this plant is from 
plates — not made-up type pages. These 
plates and their respective dummies with 
the addition of a time schedule are de- 
livered to the pressroom ready for print- 
ing. Thus the pressroom foreman knows 
that by such and such an hour of such 
and such a day, all the forms must be off 
the press and the signatures must be in 
the hands of the bindery foreman. The 
preparation of definite work schedules, 
with time and date fixed, is followed all 
along the line. 

In the McCall plant there have been 
two noticeable results of the policy of 
working out schedules and definitely 
fixing responsibility. In the first place, 
the jobs go through the plant with dis- 
patch according to schedule. But quite 


apart from this there has been developed 
and there is everywhere noticeable an 
esprit de corp. Everybody seems to have a 
liking for his work because he knows he 
will not be blamed for somebody else’s 
mistake. This employee attitude, to- 
gether with the policies of the McCall 
organization makes it possible to turn out 
millions of publications monthly with no 
more than the usual human slip-ups. 


Production Department 


operation in any large industrial plant 

is the Production Office and nowhere 
is that fact more aptly illustrated than at 
the McCall Corporation’s Dayton plant. 
Here, under the watchful eye of Produc- 
tion Manager Earl Brown, begin the 
varied and multitudinous operations 
necessary to the fina] production of 25 to 
30 million magazines per month. In this 
office, original copy, layouts and cuts for 
the various publications are processed. 
In this office also, is worked out complete 
pressroom, bindery and mailing schedules 


|: has been truly said that the hub of 


‘for the various publications. 


Fixed unit responsibility lightens the 
huge task which confronts Mr. Brown 
from day to day. It is the function of the 
Pre-Press Detail unit, under the foreman- 
ship of T. F. Herbert and R. M. Levy, 
to receive, check and process through the 
Composing Room all editorial and ad- 
vertising copy furnished for the publica- 
tions printed in Dayton. After their job 
has been completed, dummies are turned 
over to Mr. Brown and his assistants who 
break them down into the various press 
forms, a special printed form being used 
to designate how the pages for each press 
run on each publication are to be im- 
posed on the press. Plate requirements 
are also determined by Mr. Brown who 
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must, through his assistants, maintain a 
constant check with the plate-making 
foundry to see that the plates are de- 
livered on time and in sufficient quantity. 

During the preparation of each job’s 
production schedule, Mr. Brown must 
also keep in constant touch with the 
Material Control Department to make 
certain that the necessary paper stock 
and other supplies will be available when 
needed to start the press run. In a plant 
the size of McCall’s, Mr. Brown’s job is 
a difficult one since some of the factors 
are not always within his control. With 
him, everything must be where it is 
needed and when it is needed. 





Production Control Board 





Robinson there are specially made 

Production Control Boards used to 
keep an accurate day-by-day check on 
the progress of McCall’s Magazine and 
Redbook through the plant. These Pro- 
duction Control Boards cover four months 
at a time, giving complete detail at all 
times on all phases of production progress. 

The McCall board for instance, is 
divided horizontally into two equal 
sections, the upper section showing the 
state of production in terms of time and 
the lower section showing the same de- 
tails of production but in terms of pro- 
duction instead of time. 

Across the top of the board and serving 
both the upper and the lower sections of 
the control board, are individual holes 
representing days, these in turn being 
grouped into months so that four months 
are shown at one time. 

Down the left side of the control board 
numbered pegs are inserted. These indi- 
cate the presses on which the magazines 
are printed. These numbered pegs, each 
indicating a press in the pressroom are 
the same in both the upper and lower 
sections thus making it possible to keep 
a record by press on a time basis and 
also by press on a production basis. 

Cords are run across the board hori- 
zontally to make easy reference possible 
since the eye can very easily follow the 
white cord from the left-hand side to the 
point on the control board where the 
desired information is indicated. 

Normally, the presses are not scheduled 
to work on Saturday and Sunday so these 
days on the control board are indicated 
by gray pegs. However, if production 
lags in the time based portion of the 
board, or if in the production portion of 
the board output is under schedule, then 
pink pegs are substituted for the regular 
gray pegs which indicate that those 
presses that are behind schedule either 
from a time basis or a production basis 
must work Saturday and Sunday, too, in 
order to come up to schedule. By the 
same token if one or more presses does 
more than its scheduled output, then a 
blue peg is put in the hole representing 
the day when that press can shut down 
because it has exceeded its scheduled 
production. 

In the lower section of this control 
board each unit or separate section repre- 
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sents 100,000 copies thereby making it 
easy to keep the record. There are two 
horizontal lines for each press, one to be 
used to indicate scheduled production 
and the other to indicate actual produc- 
tion. For indicating scheduled production 
green pegs are used with -yellow pegs 
being used to indicate actual production. 
Naturally when these two pegs are to- 
gether, that is, one above the other, it 
indicates that the press is producing 
according to schedule and is neither 
ahead of schedule nor behind from a pro- 
duction standpoint. 


In the upper portion of this board red 
pegs are used to show how each press is 
running according to schedule. If any 
press is running either behind or ahead 
of schedule then the days ahead or be- 
hind are indicated by numbered pegs, 
the number indicating the days ahead 
or behind. 

The two cords in the upper section 
and which run vertically show each 
month when all forms must be off the 
press and when the binding job must be 
completed. The first cord, that is, the 
left-hand cord, shows the date when all 
forms must be off the presses. Between 
this cord and the other cord, the one to 
the right of this first cord, there is an 
interval of five days, which is the time 
allowed the bindery to gather, bind and 
mail the publication and make ship- 
ments to distributors all over the coun- 
try. This second cord indicates the ‘‘on 
sale”’ day all over the country. Since the 
entire editions are printed at Dayton, the 
difference in shipping time to reach all 
parts of the country on the same “on 
sale’? day is taken into consideration by 
the shipping department in making ship- 
ments. Thus the far-away bundles are 
shipped out first with nearby places 
being served last. 

At the side of the control board there 
is a card file in which is found all the 
necessary data as to press schedules, and 
so on for ready reference in making cor- 
rections on the control board. Once a 
day the control board is brought up to 
date with a shifting of the pegs and some- 
times a change in the color of the pegsto 
give a picture of production both from a 
time and a production basis right up to 
that hour of the day. On this board 
General Manager Robinson daily watches 
the progress of McCall’s and Redbook 
through the plant. 





Composing Depariment 





has embraced many detailed opera- 
tions. One of the many, and highly 
important, of these operations is the work 
that is performed in the Composing 
Room. This type of work abounds with 
opportunities for committing errors, and 
consequently alertness and foresight are 
prime requisites of the people employed 
therein. 
The veritable influx of copy, layouts, 
and cuts, which later will result in 25 to 


| MAGAZINE as a finished product 
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30 million printed magazines per month, 

into the Composing Room portends to be 
an enormous task. Time, as in all prob- 
lems of production, is the all-important 
element to the final assemblage of a page. 

Layout of a department, such as will 
lend itself to speeded-up operation, is a 
prime essential and C. M. Blotner has so 
arranged the Composing Room as to 
provide what almost might be termed 
‘““conveyor-belt”’ precision. 

A battery of Linotypes and Intertypes, 
equipped with quadding and centering 
devices produces from 5000 to 7000 lines 
of straight matter in an 8 hour shift. 
Working as at present, on a two-shift 
basis, the machines will produce over 
314 million lines per year. As a part of 
the expansion program, new typesetting 
machines will be added. 

Makeup benches and lockup stones, 
located in close proximity to one another, 
add greatly to the building of large 
volumes of type matter into page and 
later, plate form. Excellent lighting 
facilities, clean and uncrowded work 
areas present the opportunity for high- 
class production. 

The Layout and Proofreading units of 
the Composing Room are adequately 
manned and it is in these units that all 
work handled within the room, is checked 
against the original layouts and copy 
furnished by the various magazine editors 
or advertising departments. 

In addition to the handling of leading 
monthly publications it has been neces- 
sary to gear the men and machines of the 
Composing Room to the task of expedi- 
tiously producing three nationally-known 
weeklies. That this has been done is 
attested by the contracts which have 
existed over a period of years between 
the McCall Corporation and Weekly 
Publications, Inc., (publishers of News- 
week), and The United States News 
Publishing Corporation (publishers of The 
United States News and the new weekly, 
World Report). 


— 





Engraving and Electrotyping 





e 
HIS department which also includes 
| the stereotyping department as a 

separate unit, is under the manage- 
ment of Fred Shelton, superintendent. 
Here all plates are checked for bad 
edges, bad type, shallow screen in half- 
tones and any and all other defects. If 
defects are found they are corrected 
before the plate is released. In the case 
of electros from advertisers where the 
text matter is to be changed, the electros 
are patched with the old type matter cut 
out and the revised or new text sub- 
stituted in its place. Cuts are also 
mounted in this department. 

In the engraving section of the depart- 
ment the work that is performed consists 
chiefly of correction of color plates. 

The electrotyping section works on a 
three-shift basis and is never closed. This 
section is geared up to the idea that press 
runs must go through on schedule. 








ee 


Stereotyping Department 





es 


the direction of Horace Sucher who 

is in charge of production. The 
McCall plant prints six fashion maga- 
zines, its Style News, the Blue Book from 
cover to cover, as well as a considerable 
portion of its job work from stereos. 
That these stereos stand up under long 
press runs may be known from the fact 
that editions of as many as 1,725,000 
copies of Style News have been run in two 
colors from a single set of stereos without 
change of a plate. Fully 85% of the 
stereos turned out in this department are 
for four-color work and include 120 line 
screen halftones. 


(es Stereotyping Department is under 





Pressroom 





direction of J. G. Fischer, Pressroom 

Superintendent, really is three press- 
rooms knitted into one large press de- 
partment, each separate division of the 
department doing its own specialized 
work. 

The three divisions of the Pressroom 
are the Sheet-Feed Room, the Multiple 
Color Division and the Rotary Press 
Section. All three divisions of the press- 
room run three eight hour shifts a day. 

The Sheet-Feed Room is for the print- 
ing of covers and inserts, all in colors. 
For the most part the publications pro- 
duced at the McCall plant are 814 in. by 
11 in. in size which helps standardize 
pressroom activities to some extent. 

In the Multiple Color Division there is 
a reconverted press, which was made by 
taking two 4-color Cottrells and coupling 
them together. In coupling the two 
presses together, the reconverted press 
prints four colors on each side of the 
paper from rolls, one side going through 
and printing and then going through an 
oven to dry before the other side of the 
paper goes through the press to be printed 
and then through the oven to dry. This 
press delivers two 24-page signatures or 
three 16-page signatures, folded. A folder 
was added to the press so that the reel- 
fed paper, after it is printed, is cut and 
folded. 

The other presses in this division are 
Cottrell and Goss make, each a double 
5-color press, printing five colors on each 
side of the web. They deliver 40 pages 
folded, generally two 20-page signatures. 
These presses are used for the printing of 
McCall’s and are equipped with two 
ovens for drying the ink. These presses 
are all equipped with automatic pasters 
and take a 70-in. web and run con- 
tinuously, no shut-down being necessary 
to shift from one roll of paper to another. 
All are equipped with rubber rollers and 
have electric folding machines attached, 
thus turning out the signatures folded, 
ready for the bindery. 

The third section of the Pressroom is 
known as the Rotary Press Section and 
is for the printing of black and white 


si Pressroom at McCall’s, under the 
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Several Mechanical Department Views in plant of McCall Corporation, Dayton, O. It is not possible to show all of the equipment 


used in this plant—there’s just too much of it, even were the photographs available. 


Fig. 1— Hand section of McCall Corporation Composing Room, 
Dayton, Ohio. The Composing Room is in charge of C. M. Boltner. 


Fig. 2—One of the Claybourn five-color sheet-fed rotary presses. 


Fig. 3—Looking down the line in Job Press Department at 
McCall Corporation, Dayton, O. Much of the work done in this 
department is printed from flat nickel-faced stereotype plates 
mounted on patent base—considerable of it being four-color work. 


Fig. 4—One of the Goss multi-color 40-page heat-set presses 
in plant of McCall Corporation, Dayton, O. It is a double five- 
color press, printing five colors on each side of the web. Delivers 
40 pages folded, generally in two 20-page signature forms. The 
presses are equipped with ovens for drying the ink. Takes a 
70 in. web. Is equipped with rubber rollers and delivers the 
product folded. 


forms and two-color work. In this section 
there are Goss presses of 32-page capacity 
and 64-page capacity. These presses turn 
out approximately 3,2 


would be quite a run but it isn’t all 
that is done on these presses. In_ be- 
tween runs of the weeklies various runs 
for the different monthlies are put on so 
that these Goss presses are in practically 
continuous operation 24 hours a day. 

An unusual feature of one of the 32- 
page Goss presses is that it is equipped 
With a 3-in-1 impression cylinder which 
prints three colors from the one impres- 
sion cylinder on one side of the paper 


50,000 copies of 
publications per week. This in itself 


only. The second printing on the other 
side of the paper yields two colors at a 
single impression. Somewhat of a record 
was recently made on this press when 
151,000 impressions were run in 8 hours 
with seven changes of plates being made. 

In this same section there is a specially 
built Goss press used on Popular Sctence 
Monthly. It is a 192-page affair that prints 
two colors on both sides of the paper. It 
uses two-page cast plates and is of the 
permanent lockup type. It has a staggered 
plate cylinder and is heat-set. The entire 
Popular Sctence Monthly is printed in two 
runs. The second run is generally the full 
capacity of the press (192 pages) with the 
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first run consisting of the rest of the 
book. If the size of the book should drop 
materially, then the two runs would be 
more nearly equalized, in which case the 
second run would be less than the ca- 
pacity of the press. 

Other 96-page Cottrell presses, also 
located in this division and all equipped 
with heat-drying attachments are used 
to print the body of many of the monthly 
publications for contract clients. In addi- 
tion there are 32-page rotary presses that 
print from rolls but deliver printed sheets 
which must be folded in the bindery de- 
partment. These presses are used only 
for overloads. 
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Some Plant Executives for McCall Corporation, Dayton, Ohio. — There are a number of other plant executives, each holding 
responsible supervisory positions in this large publication printing plant. From left to right, the men shown above are: 


1. Wm. S. Robinson, Plant Manager; 2. George E. Sheer, Assistant Plant Manager; 3. Earl Brown, Production Manager; 4. T. F. Herbert, 
Pre-press Foreman; 5. Clarence Blotner, Composing Room Foreman; 6. Fred Shelton, Engraving and Electrotyping Superintendent; 
7. Horace Sucher, Stereotype Foreman; 8. J. G. Fischer, Magazine Pressroom Superintendent; 9. George E. Bidwell, Pattern Manufac- 
turing Superintendent; 10. Walter Wagner, Bindery and Mail Room Superintendent. 


Job Press Department 





important department of the McCall 

plant because it not only does all the 
job work for the McCall Corporation and 
whatever job work the plant does for its 
clients whose publications are printed 
there but also does a goodly share of 
pattern printing. This department is un- 
der the direction of Tom Taylor, 
Superintendent. 

Some idea of the importance of the 
department may be gained from a listing 
of the work that it does. All of the McCall 
counter pattern books are printed here; 
a considerable number of the four-color 
cover and insert jobs, this work being 
done on two-color presses, running twice 
through and the envelopes for the McCall 
patterns. 

The Job Press Department is different 
from the Magazine Press Department. 
This section of the McCall plant is not 
unlike any other first class job shop. There 
are, however, no lockup men, no make- 
ready men or other specialized employees. 
Each pressman lines up his own job, puts 
the plates on the patented bases in the 
proper place (patent bases are largely 
used in this department since most of the 
printing is from stereos), does his own 
makeready and everything else required 
on that particular press job. It might be 
well to stress at this point that makeready 
is one of the most important operations 
performed in this department. The im- 
portance of this can be seen when it is 
realized that most of the work done here 


Tic Job Press Department is a very 
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is color work where perfect register and 
proper impression are necessary. 

Some of the presses run on the same 
sort of work month in and month out, as 
for instance envelopes for McCall pat- 
terns. The only change made there will 
be to substitute a different form for one 
or more of the envelopes, the envelopes 
being printed five up on a sheet. 

Much of the printing done in this de- 
partment is from nickel-faced stereos 
which stand up and give as excellent an 
impression at the end of the run as at 
the beginning. Even in four-color work 
where perfect register is demanded it has 
been found that the nickel-faced stereos 
give satisfactory performance. 





Pattern Manufacturing 





various publications issued from the 

McCall plant, the pattern manufac- 
turing division is easily the most import- 
ant of the entire enterprise. An average 
of 2,000,000 patterns a month are pro- 
duced in this plant with the run going 
as high as 2,500,000 in some months. 
This division is under the managership 
of George E. Bidwell who must make his 
deadlines with patterns just as other 
departments must make their deadlines 
with publications. 

In the McCall plant the patterns are 
printed by the offset process. The 
Knudsen process for making printing 
plates is used. In the albumin process a 
negative is used to make the copy from 


() various of the actual printing of the 


which the printing is done, whereas in 
the Knudsen process a positive is used. 

The tracings for the patterns are all 
made in New York, N. Y., and sent to 
the plant at Dayton for reproduction. 
These tracings are on a varnished trans- 
parent paper. The various pattern pieces 
are outlined on this paper in India ink 
and have indicated all notches and 
necessary instructions incorporated on 
the sheets. 

These designs are then transferred to 
zinc plates for offset printing. Each plate 
is printed in lays of 250, 500 or 1000 and 
are wound on collapsible reels as the 
continuous tissue sheet comes from the 
printing rolls. At the end of each run, 
the reel is collapsed and the printed 
tissue is “‘sheeted”’ by cutting once with 
a circular saw that is attached to the 
press. The flat sheets are then laid out 
on a table and clamps applied to keep 
the sheets from shifting. 

With the clamps applied to prevent 
shifting of the sheets, the bundles of 
printed and clamped sheets go to a band 
saw where the individual pieces compos- 
ing the pattern are cut apart. Each 
individual piece is cut out of the sheet 
with a margin of roughly 14 in. being 
allowed outside of the outline of each 
piece. This margin is known as the 
“margin of safety”’ or “margin of accur- 
acy.” It would be impossible to cut the 
sheets on the piece outlines with close 
accuracy so this allowed margin makes 
it possible to cut in stacks and still be 
certain that no individual pattern piece 
will have the piece outline cut off. The 
woman in using the pattern, lays it on 
the. cloth and cuts right on the piece 
outline and thus gets her cloth pieces 
absolutely accurate. 
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After each piece is cut out of the large 
sheet it is tied into a bundle with all of 
the pieces forming one pattern and one 
size being tied into a large bundle. 

After cutting and bundling, the bundles 

0 to the inspection room where they are 
checked and afterwards are sent to the 
assembly room where the various pieces 
of a pattern are assembled and folded 
and put into an individual envelope 
ready for distribution to the stores han- 
dling the patterns. In assembling the 
pieces of a pattern a “cut and sew guide” 
is included, which contains definite and 
complete instructions for cutting and 
sewing the garment for which the pieces 
are the pattern. The enveloped patterns 
are then tied in bundles according to 
pattern and size. oo, 

The folding operation is interesting. 
The various pieces of a pattern of a size 
are laid on a rack, each part separately. 
The assembler, a girl, picks up one of 
each part, folds them together and with 
a “cut and sew guide” puts it in its 
proper envelope. 

On an average the girls turn out a 
thousand folded patterns a day. Each 
type of pattern has had a folding time 
figured out for it which is the standard 
or basis for operations. The girls are paid 
a basic hour rate wage with bonus pro- 
visions. In order to get the bonus the 
girls must do better than the standard 
set and on which the hour rate is based. 

There are around 6000 different items 
in the pattern manufacturing division. 

Besides the patterns this department 
also publishes the Style News, a monthly 
give-away publication showing that 
month’s new styles. This is sent to all 
dealers in patterns for free distribution 
to their customers. An edition of 2,500,- 
000 copies of Style News a month is put 
out and distributed, which in itself is no 
mean chore. 

A surprisingly limited equipment pro- 
duces this great volume of patterns. The 
patterns themselves are printed on Scott 
offset presses, Which run at 5400 impres- 
sions an hour, printing on pattern tissue. 
This is speedy work for these web presses 
on such thin stock. A Webendorfer press 
is used to print the cut and sew guides. 
This press prints on both sides of the 
paper and at the same time, cuts and 
folds the guide, which comes off the press 
all ready for insertion in the envelopes 
with the pattern covered by the guide. 
This web press operates at 16,000 impres- 
sions an hour. In addition, there are 
Cottrell rotary presses operating at 5000 
impressions an hour. 


Ink Manufacturing 


RACTICALLY all printing ink used 
in the McCall plant is manufactured 
in the Ink Manufacturing Depart- 

ment under the direction of Jack 
Gwaltney. The one exception is black ink 
of which a considerable quantity is pur- 
chased from ink manufacturers although 
some black is also produced in the 
Dayton plant. 





Expansion Program 


HE spirit of the McCall Corporation has always been one of growth. 

Today, on the threshhold of a postwar world, growth is again the guiding 

spirit of the McCall Corporation. Under the able management of William 
S. Robinson, aided by Assistant Manager George E. Sheer, an expansion 
program will materially enlarge the facilities of the McCall plant. 


Its present plant is about 740 ft. long. An extension to this building, 
measuring 340 ft. is being added which will give the plant an overall 
length of nearly 1100 ft. This extension will be largely two stories in height. 
A two-track railroad spur comes into the present building. This is being re- 
moved and will be relocated elsewhere so that additional floor space, now 
taken up by the railroad spur will be available for productive purposes. 
Included in the building program will be improvements in the locker rooms 
and rest rooms, the addition of recreational facilities, improvements and 
enlargements of the present cafeteria so that it can serve more than 1000 
persons per hour with the latest air conditioning apparatus to make it 
comfortable the year around. In the plant flourescent daylight type lighting 
will be installed to improve working conditions. This expansion program 
will be completed by November of this year. 


New mechanical equipment will also be added in the enlarged building. 
New typesetting machines are on order. 


New press equipment will consist of Claybourn five-color presses and 
Cottrell two-color presses, the latter for sheet feed. In addition new web 
presses of various makes and sizes will be added. 


Modern means of handling paper from cars to press will be installed 
which will make this almost completely mechanical with overhead tracks and 


dollies. 
An electrotyping plant will also be installed. 


The bindery will be modernized by the addition of the latest Sheridan 
equipment. 


With the increased facilities that these improvements will give, it is 
anticipated that other publications will be added as clients. Already con- 
tracts have been signed with Street & Smith of New York, N. Y. to print 
Charm at the McCall plant. In addition, World Report, to be issued by David 
Lawrence will be printed here. 


During the war this plant like every other civilian enterprise was hard 
hit by the draft and enlistments. Over 600 have been in service of which 
more than half have since been mustered out and returned to the McCall 
plant either to take up their old job or a better job. With the expansion now 
being undertaken, McCall’s anticipate that the employees displaced by 
returning veterans can be offered employment so that there will be no dis- 
placed employees because of the ending of the war and the return of the 


veterans. 























Apart from the standard colors used, 
this plant has a steady need for special 
colors, tones and shades for its advertis- 
ing pages which very often if not always, 
portray the merchandise advertised. In 
order to get these colors accurately 
representative of the merchandise the ad 
copy stresses, extreme care must be used 
in matching. 

To obtain these exact tones and shades 
of colors all sorts of samples are received 
at McCall’s. These samples range from 
swatches of cloth to pieces of thread. All 
are promptly sent to the ink manufactur- 
ing department where Mr. Gwaltney 
gets busy to see what can be done about 
it. In some instances it means nothing 
more than a blending of two colors 
already more or less standard or perhaps 
a toning down or up of some single color 
with a white or some other ink. 

This ink manufacturing department 
is not a blending or mixing affair but 
actually an ink manufacturing plant 
within a printing plant. The ink manu- 
facturing process starts with the pigment 
and the oil and goes through every stage 
of manufacture as in every other ink 
manufacturing plant. 
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The department produces an average 
of 1,500,000 Ibs. of ink a year. 


Roller Coating and Grinding 


ink rollers and many of them use 

rubber rollers in addition, there are 
some who recondition their own rollers. 
The McCall plant has its own roller 
coating and grinding department under 
the foremanship of W. R. Elliott. This 
department reconditions or recoats the 
ink rollers used on the many presses and 
also grinds and refinishes the synthetic 
rubber rollers used on the heat-set ink 
presses. 

The ink rollers used in this plant differ 
from those generally used in many com- 
mercial printing plants in that they are 
not completely composed of what is 
termed printers’ glue on a metal core. 
The ink rollers used in McCall’s have a 
rubber core with a comparatively thin 
coating of the usual composition on the 


Vink voters all printing plants use 
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View of Production Control Board for McCall’s Magazine, McCall Publishing Co., Dayton, Ohio. Horizontally, the board is 
divided into four sections, each one representing a month by days. The board is divided horizontally into an upper and a lower section. 
The upper section shows the state of production in terms of time. The lower section shows the state of production in terms of production 
instead of time. On the left side of the board numbered pegs are inserted in holes. The numbers on these pegs indicate the presses on 
which McCall’s is printed. The pegs in the upper and lower sections are identical—that is, they are duplicates—thus enabling the office 
to keep a record of each press’s production on a time basis and a production basis. White cords attached to the pegs make it easy for 
the eye to follow production progress on each press. Further details about operation of the board in relation to time schedules will be 
found in that section of the accompanying story under the heading Production Control Board. 


outside. The roller stocks are purchased 
without this outside coating, so that even 
on new rollers the coating is done in this 
department. 

In an eight-hour day, this department 
averages 150 rollers in the recoating 
operation. 

For rollers that are to be used to dis- 
tribute more than one color ink, a sec- 
tioning machine is employed with elec- 
trically controlled heaters that melt the 
printers’ glue coating down to the rubber 
core. This machine is adjustable so that 
the roller can be split wherever desired. 


finishing touches to the vast publica- 

tion jobs that are continually going 
through the McCall printing plant seven 
days a week. The man on whose shoul- 
ders rests the full responsibility for the 
smooth running of this department is 
W. H. Wagner. 

The work of the bindery section of this 
department is lightened somewhat by 
the fact that 80% of the signatures for 
the various magazines that are handled 
come off the presses folded so that the 
bindery operation does not include fold- 
ing but simply gathering and _ finally 
binding on the covers. But even with 
80% of the signatures already folded 
there is still plenty for the bindery to do. 
The other 20% must be folded and all 
must be gathered to form the completed 
book. 

Like all bindery operations the work 
here consists of folding, gathering, stitch- 
ing and trimming with a final operation 
of wrapping in bundles for newsstand 
sales. 


(ee is the department that puts the 
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“—— Extend bleed cuts to this line 


A good idea of the magnitude of the 
job done by this department each month 
can be gained from the knowledge that 
over 18,000,000 magazines are bound 
and mailed. This represents 15 different 
publications or over 150,000,000 signa- 
tures a month, which figure does not 
include the Style News, which runs to 
another 2,500,000 a month. 

At the gathering machines all books 
are counted into a standard size stack 
for the trimmers thus eliminating count- 
ing at the trimmers and possible adjust- 
ments of the trimmers to take care of 
varying sized stacks. 

Besides saving time at the trimmers, 
this standardization of the stacks of each 
magazine saves time in the mailing and 
shipping room since it avoids recounting 
there. The employees in this section 





Extend bleed cuts to this line 


know that every stack of a publication 
contains a fixed number of books so that 
making up newsstand orders becomes a 
comparatively easy job. 


Material Control 


quantities of paper, ink and other 

materials. The Material Control 
Department managed by H. F. Barnes, 
is in control of paper, ink, waste paper, 
the unloading of all cars, the plate and 
ink stock room, and the paper warehouse. 
To Mr. Barnes falls the task of seeing that 
whatever is needed is available when it 
is needed. 


{ee McCall plant consumes enormous 
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Miniature Reproduction of Editorial Layout Guide — This Guide was devised by 
Editor Richard Levy and McCall Spirit, a monthly house organ which circulates among 
the 3500 McCall employees in different parts of the country. The original sheet shows the 
exact dimensions of the page outlines as well as bleed outlines for illustrations and follow- 
ing standard magazine practice, is printed in light blue ink. 

As laid out by Mr. Levy, each line of type is numbered on each side of the page. The 
column outlines are arranged to permit making up either three 11 pica columns or two 
17 pica columns to the page. The printer in the composing room must like this form of 
pasteup exceedingly well! It makes for makeup accuracy. 
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Views in McCall Pattern Production Division —In this 
division are turned out each month an average of 2 million 
patterns printed on tissue paper by offset. A peculiar technique 
has been developed in the McCall plant to facilitate production 
of patterns in large quantities. The pattern outlines are repro- 
duced from original drawings developed in the company’s New 
York offices. After receipt in Dayton, the designs are transferred 
to zine offset plates. Some of the main operations are shown in 
these pictures. 


Fig. 5—Here a zinc pattern plate is being clamped to a Scott 
offset press. 


Fig. 6 —Patterns are printed on a continuous web of tissue paper 
at 5400 per hr. As the patterns are printed the web is wound on 
the collapsible reel shown in this picture. Irrespective of the 
accumulatively enlarged diameter of the roll as the web is wound 


on the reel, one edge of each pattern is positioned in exact 
register with the preceding pattern. Usually, patterns are printed 
in lays of 250, 500 or 1000. At the end of each run a circular 
saw is run axis-wise of the reel to sheet the continuously wound 
web. The lay is then taken to a table equipped with a band saw. 


Fig. 7—Here the band saw operator is cutting the sheets to 
follow the printed outlines of the pattern pieces. Before com- 
mencing the sawing operation, the sheets are clamped with a 
spring clamp visible in this picture. 


Fig. 8—After the pattern pieces have been cut from the sheet 
as shown in Fig. 3, they are hung on racks or bars. In the instance 
shown in this picture, the girl is assembling a 13-piece pattern. 
She is trained to do this work quickly, using both hands; as each 
pattern is collected it is folded and placed in an envelope. The 
finished patterns are now ready for distribution. 
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The most important part of his duty 
is, of course, making certain that the 
paper needed for every publication job 
will be available alongside the presses 
on the day that the press runs start. To 
properly do this, he works anywhere 
from a month to six weeks ahead of the 
publication schedule. The Production 
Department sends to his office a schedule 
of what publications are coming up and 
when. From these reports Mr. Barnes 
begins to lay out a paper schedule and to 
check to make sure that the necessary 
stocks are on hand or will be on hand 
when the press runs start. 

The paper warehouse is under Mr. 
Barnes’s control. From this warehouse 
the required stocks are drawn when 
needed. There is an overhead crane in 
the warehouse for efficient handling of 
the paper stocks. Roll paper is stacked 
seven rolls high, the rolls swung into 
position by this overhead crane. Flat 
stock is stacked on skids, three skids high. 
And, of course, included in the paper 
stocks is paper for covers and inserts as 
well as for the books themselves. Since it 
is necessary to carry a large paper stock 
on hand to make certain that the neces- 
sary paper will be available when press 
runs start it sometimes happens that the 


informs Monotype caster 


when to replenish type cases 


from time to time in composing 

rooms containing Monotype type- 
casting equipment to inform the caster 
man that certain cases need sorting up. 
Carl Harner, composing room super- 
intendent of the Egry Register Co., 
Dayton, Ohio, describes the system used 
in his plant. The system takes the form 
of a golf tee peg board. The system is 
effortless and is automatic in action. 

This particular board is exactly suited 
to the needs of the Egry Register com- 
posing room. Composing room execu- 
tives in other plants naturally would 
modify the dimension and scope of the 
board to suit their needs, especially if any 
of the type family series extended to 7 or 
8 body sizes. 

The peg board shown in the accom- 
panying illustration is made from hard- 
wood and measures approx. 12 in. wide 
by 28 in. high. Molding has been placed 
around the board to finish off the edge. 
A sill has been placed at the bottom in 
which holes are drilled to accommodate 
extra golf tees. 

Twenty-two ordinary brass label hold- 
ers are mounted at the left side of the 
board. In these holders have been slipped 
the names of the type faces used in the 
plant, such as Century, Litho Bold, 
Cheltenham, Gothic, Caslon, Sans Serif, 
etc. 

At the right of each label holder have 
been drilled four holes in a horizontal 
row. These four holes represent the 


Prom i schemes have been devised 
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warehouse is full with no available space 
for additional quantities of paper. When 
that condition is reached the paper is 
stacked around the printing plant itself 
where ever there is a little vacant space. 

Apart from seeing to it that materials 
are available when and where needed it 
is also a part of Mr. Barnes’s job to find 
out what will be needed and to turn over 
to the Purchasing Department a memo 
of such needs. Then the Purchasing De- 
partment begins to function. 


McCall Spirit 

ATE in the war-torn year of 1943 it 
| was deemed advisable by McCall 

| management to produce for its em- 
ployees and people in Service a house 
publication. Through this publication it 
was hoped that contact could be main- 
tained with McCall men in foreign 
countries or Service camps and it was 
also hoped that a more conscious and 
honest fellowship could be stimulated 
between those who were still working on 
the home front and management. 


point sizes of each type face. The holes 
can be % in. diam. up, depending upon 
the diameter of the tee shank. 

When a compositor notices that one 
or more boxes in a type case need re- 
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This peg board is used in the composing 
room of the Egry Register Co., Dayton, 
Ohio, to inform the Monotype caster man 
when type cases need sorting. 


Publication of this book was entrusted 
to Richard Levy, one of the young old. 
timers of the McCall Corporation. It js 
timely to point out here that a great 
percentage of the Dayton workers are 
people who have many years of McCall 
employment to their credit. This in itself 
has been a definite factor in McCall's 
ability to produce first-class work and 
redounds to their credit in that it reflects 
good employee-management relation- 
ship. 

McCall Spirit attained such a degree of 
success within the Dayton plant that the 
New York offices were brought into the 
publication with the September, 1944 
issue. Through the medium of the AfcCall 
Spirit it has been possible, by timely 
features and instructional articles, to 
convey to one another the intricate 
workings of the various units within the 
Dayton and New York offices. 

Following standard magazine prac- 
tice, Mr. Levy has worked out a printed 
double-spread layout which can _ be 
divided into two pieces, each of which 
can be used for the make-up of a single 
page. The accompanying _ illustration 
graphically portrays the many advant- 
ages that can be incorporated into such 
a make-up guide. 


plenishing he goes to the peg board and 
inserts one of the golf tees in the hole 
indicating the type point size opposite 
the name of the type face. The Monotype 
caster man watches the board from time 
to time. In this way he can arrange his 
sort-casting and case-sorting operations 
in an orderly manner so that the cases 
are kept filled at all times. 

And, incidentally, through the use of 
this peg board, Mr. Harner is relieved 
of detail supervisory work in connection 
with an important item in composing 
room operation. 


Annual Meeting 


Printing Plates Research, Inc., held its 
sixth annual meeting in Dayton, O., 
July 12 and 13 at the Dayton-Biltmore 
Hotel. 

The present officers who were reelected 
for one year are: President, Joseph 
Schwartz, Wescott and Thomson, Inc., 
Philadelphia, Pa.; First Vice President, 
R.R. Meyers, Capital City Printing Plate 
Co., Des Moines, Ia.; Second Vice 
President, Sam Ross McElreath, Sam 
Ross McElreath Co., Dallas, Tex.; 
Secretary-Treasurer, J. Homer Winkler, 
Battelle Memorial Institute, Columbus, 
Ohio. 

The A. R. Koehler Electrotype Co. of 
Buffalo, N. Y., was elected to member- 
ship bringing the total number of mem- 
bers to nineteen. 

At the meeting it was decided to 
sponsor a license arrangement for the 
plastic electrotype molding process as 
covered by U. S. Patent No. 2,400,518. 

A current research report of the project 
sponsored by Printing Plates Research 
at Battelle Memorial Institute was 
presented to the meeting. Dr. R. M. 
Schaffert and M. F, Browning reported 
for Battelle. 
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The Mort Dampener Cleaner 


machine designed to clean dampen- 
ing rollers for offset or lithograph 
presses. It is built in different sizes to 
accommodate various size presses, the 
diameter of the dampeners to be cleaned 


T= Mort Dampener Cleaner is a 





View of Mort Dampener Cleaner. Cleans 
offset-lith dampener rollers. Rotating 
grooved cleaning rollers do the work. 


having an important bearing on the size 
recommended. 

A number of advantages are claimed 
by users. No adjustments need be made 
in operating the machine, though rollers 
of not too divergent sizes may be cleaned 
in the larger machines. A_ three-way 
friction is applied by closely grooved 
cleaning rollers which rotate to ease the 
dirt out without destroying the nap or 
distorting the coverings. The life of the 
coverings it is claimed, is increased. 
Manufacturer states this friction being 
evenly applied throughout the entire 
length of the rollers results in a more 
uniform surface and eliminates running- 
in time on the press. 

When new coverings are put on 
dampening rollers they are run-in on 
the Dampener Cleaner to dispense with 
much of the loose fabric lint, to smooth 
out the coverings and to eliminate much 
time in the adjusting of dampeners on 
press, 

Any good cleaning solvent or soap 
powder will serve to remove the oil and 
ink. A drain at the bottom of the tank 
makes it possible to rinse out and clean 
the machine. Dampeners may be rinsed 
after cleaning by refilling the cleaner 
with clean water and again running for 
a short time. 

Further information may be obtained 
from Ralph H. Mort direct or through 
Printing Equipment Engineer. 





Equipment for Brooklyn Press 


Seybold cutter have been installed 

recently at the Brooklyn Press, 335 
Adams St., Brooklyn, N. Y., announced 
Kenneth S. Heiberg, partner. ““The plant 
has been growing steadily since it was 
established 10 years ago,” said Mr. 
Heiberg. “This medium sized plant 
specializes in job work, direct mail ad- 
vertising, and publication work has it’s 
own composing room and bindery. 

Kenneth Heiberg is a member of the 
board of directors of the Brooklyn 
Printer’s Group connected with the 
NYEPA and chairman of the Advertising 
and Marketing committee sponsored by 
the group. He is also serving as a member 
of the Educational Committee of the 
New York Advertising Club, Milton 
Heiberg, partner, has been serving as 
class director at the Dale Carnegie 
courses, and Charles Heiberg, another 
partner, was formerly superintendent of 
Thomas B. Brooks, Inc., and Paul 
Overhage, Inc. 


| NEW style C Kelly Press and a 40 in. 


Lawson Drill Slotter 


of E. P. Lawson Co., announces *the 
Lawson Multiple Head Drill Slotter. 
The machine drills and slots in one 
operation. According to Mr. Schulkind, 
the Lawson Multiple Head Drill Slotter 
can also be used for drilling round holes 
only, as changeovers can be made easily. 
The iron table is in a fixed position, and 
a toe-tip treadle control brings the drills 
down to the work. 
Heads are adjustable from the front 
of the machine, and spindles may be 


[}re. W. SCHULKIND, president 
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adjusted vertically while the heads are 
in operation. Chips are automatically 
carried to a removable refuse box on 
front of machine. 

Other features mentioned by manu- 
facturer include: fluorescent floodlight 
across the front of machine, giving direct 
illumination for setting of heads and 
gauges. Roller, ball or needle bearings 
on all working parts. The back gauge is 
screw operated. It rides in a V-slot and 
is adjustable from the front of the 
machine. 

The new Lawson machine is available 
in two models: (1) For drilling round 
holes only, and (2) for drilling and 
slotting in one operation. 


Gun-Fil Lubricators 


Fil Lubricators have been acquired 

by the Gray Company, Inc., it is 
announced by President L. L. Gray. 

Designed in four sizes, with lubricant 

capacities ranging from )% oz. to 8 oz. 

pressure filled Gun-Fil Lubricators auto- 

matically dispense oil or grease in a 


Ap rit rbricators ha rights on Gun- 





View of Graco Gun-Fil lubricator with six 
interchangeable valves. Each valve has 
colored cap indicating varying degrees of 
control of feed on greases of different 
densities. 


measured, uniform flow to a moving 
bearing, and stop feeding lubricant when 
a bearing becomes motionless. 

Six interchangeable valves are avail- 
able with colored caps for identification. 
The valves with colored caps exert vary- 
ing degrees of control of feed on greases 
of different densities. 

For information about Gun-Fil Lubri- 
cators, write the Gray Company, Inc., or 
Printing Equipment Engineer will gladly 
pass along your request. 
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ATF Purchases Valette, Inc. 





View of ATF Precision Darkroom Type Color Camera. 


of the production tools, inventory 
and goodwill of Valette, Inc., 215 
W. Ohio St., Chicago, manufacturer of 
process cameras and offset platemaking 
equipment, has been made by Edward 
G. Williams, president of American Type 
Founders Sales Corporation. The ac- 
quisition does not include the motion 
picture projector business of Valette, Inc. 
American Type Founders will con- 
tinue manufacture of the complete line 
under its own production supervision at 
the same address in Chicago. 


Wor the production of the purchase 


Recently, several new designs of 
process cameras and accessories were 
added to the ATF line. Late models of 
process cameras and accessories will be 
on display at the National Association of 
Photo-Lithographers’ convention in 
Washington, D.C., October 3-5, and the 
American Photo-Engravers’ Association 
convention at Philadelphia, October 14- 
16. Similar types of equipment will also 
be on display at the company’s branch 
offices in Chicago and New York at an 
early date. 





Mail Order Buying 


MERICAN Type Founders, Elizabeth, 
A N. J., has inaugurated nationwide 
mail order selling of small items of 
printing equipment and supplies. ATF 
has issued a catalog of nearly 200 pages, 
listing approximately 1500 items of print- 
ing accessories and supplies, including 
type. This catalog carries descriptions of 
all items, with current prices, and is pro- 
fusely illustrated. Instructions for order- 
ing by mail from the nearest ATF branch 
are included, together with order blanks. 
ATF expects to be able to give its 
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customers faster service on small orders 
for type and other supplies. Price infor- 
mation and specifications of new items 
will be mailed regularly to all customers 
receiving the catalog. 

C. D. Proctor, vice president in charge 
of domestic sales at ATF, said studies 
have been made of each item listed in the 
catalog and its turnover in individual 
branches, and the firm will make every 
effort to maintain adequate stocks for 
same-day shipments from all branches. 

The new catalog is being mailed, to all 
printers in the United States, and there 
will be distribution through ATF agents 
in foreign countries. It was explained 
only one catalog is being sent to each 
plant, but additional copies are available 
from ATF when needed. 


Discusses Electronic 
Register Control! 


LECTRONIC register control for 
} multicolor printing was discussed by 

W. D. Cockrell of General Electric’s 
Industrial Engineering Divisions at the 
recent AIEE summer convention in 
Detroit. After outlining the problem of 
printing as many as five colors on top of 
one another on rotogravure presses 


speeding as fast as 1000 ft. per min., Mr 
Cockrell said that the use of electronic 
control is a precise method for holdin 
register to the required accuracy of a few 
thousandths of an inch. 

The first fundamental requirement of 
the electronic control, he continued, is to 
check each printing cylinder after the 
first, to see if it is in the correct position 
to lay its impression exactly upon the 
previously printed one. Next, when an 
error has been found, it must be cor. 
rected. Since the accuracy of register 
must be within 0.005 in., the system 
must respond to signals as short in dura- 
tion as one hundred-thousandth of a 
second. 

The second requirement of the elec- 
tronic control is to apply power to the 
correcting motor, as indicated by the 
amount of error found. Although. this 
can be done by other means, he said, 
electronic circuits eliminate moving 
parts which, because of the large number 
of operations required, would present a 
serious maintenance problem. Since 
there is no wear of critical parts when 
electronic control is used, Mr. Cockrell 
continued, the high accuracy which can 
be obtained will continue throughout 
years of untiring service. 

It was said years ago, he concluded, 
that only one copy of a colored page in 25 
was perfectly registered. With electronic 
register control, however, fewer than one 
in 25 will be found which are not 
accurately registered. 

See July 1943 issue of Printing Equipment 
Engineer, page 7, Electronics—What It Is and 


What It Means to Printing Industry, by W. D. 
Cockrell; also same author, Aug. 1943 issue. 


4000 Lb. Capacity Electric 
Fork Truck 


ONSERVATION of aisle width and 
( consequent annual earnings due to 
increase of available storage or pro- 
duction space are claimed for the Lewis- 
Shepard 4000 lb. capacity Electric 
Power Fork Truck. Using a 48 in. fork 
and carrying a 48 in. load, this truck will 





View of Lewis-Shepard’s 4000 Ib. capacity 
Electric Power Fork Truck. 
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enter an aisle 12 ft. wide and, in one con- 
tinuous forward travel of the truck, make 
a single right angle turn and right angle 
stack, with no backing or filling, it is 
claimed. 

Features of this Truck as claimed by 
manufacturer are: (1) Short turning 
radius and (2) Extremely low center of 
gravity. Inherent stability when making 
abrupt turns and when elevating or low- 
ering a load are also claimed. Literature 
covering all mechanical and operating 
features may be obtained by writing to 
Printing Equipment Engineer, or to Lewis- 
Shepard Products Inc. 


Recent Intertype Improvements* 


been working for some time and 

which has been given a thorough 
field test is our thermostatically con- 
trolled mold cooling device. Molds that 
are allowed to become overheated dur- 
ing the casting operation will cause 
hollow slugs. A mold that is too cold is 
apt to cause frosty face conditions. This 
new device is intended to eliminate both 
these conditions to a large extent. 

A 1/20 h.p. motor is directly con- 
nected to the blower fan which revolves 
the fan at 3450 r.p.m., assuring ade- 
quate air delivery to the molds to keep 
them cool under the most severe casting 
conditions. There is the usual butterfly 
valve which regulates the volume of air. 

Finally, there is a Fenwal thermo- 
switch. This thermoswitch operates 
under fine temperature variations and 
may be set to operate temperatures from 
minus 50 deg. to plus 400 deg. F. 

We have found that a mold tempera- 
ture of 218 deg. F. becomes critical under 
certain casting conditions. We _ have, 
therefore, adopted this temperature as 
the temperature at which the blower 
will begin delivering air to the molds. 
The mold cooling blower will not oper- 
ate when the temperature of the mold is 
below this temperature. 

In other words, when slugs are cast on 
the machine, the mold cooling device 
will not operate unless the temperature 
of the molds reaches 218 deg. F. Con- 
versely, when the machine is not in oper- 
ation or when casting is interrupted, the 
thermoswitch will automatically shut 
off the mold cooling blower. 

In addition to saving current, it also 
prevents the unnecessary cooling of the 
molds. This device is automatic; it will 
deliver air when and if required and the 
delivery of the air will stop automatically 
when the operator leaves the machine or 
when casting is interrupted for any 
length of time. 

This thermoswitch, which is essen- 
tiaily a circuit breaker, is located on the 
mold disk slide directly back of the mold 
disk and it is the radiated heat emanat- 
ing from the molds, rather than a heat 
by contact, which operates it. 

There is a plug connection which can 
be disconnected in case the mold disk 
must be taken out. The thermoswitch it- 


fi improvement on which we have 





*Abstract of address delivered by H. R. Freund, 
chief engineer, Intertype Corporation, before 
New Jersey Newspaper Mechanical Conference, 
June 1946. 


self can be removed from the mold disk 
slide if desired. 

Now I would like to point out how de- 
velopments in the manufacture of steel 
and modern design of springs affect the 
life of matrices and this leads me to our 
improved First Elevator Lever Link. 
While this assembly is a small part of the 
machine and is taken pretty much for 
granted, it performs several critical 
functions. 

The main function of the link is to pro- 
vide a yielding connection between the 
first elevator lever and the first elevator 
slide. This yielding connection is neces- 
sary mainly to protect the lower align- 
ment lugs or toes of the matrices during 
alignment. As you know, the toes of the 
matrices are raised against the aligning 
rails of the mold body by an upward 
movement of the first elevator slide. 

The yielding action during alignment 
is obtained by a compression spring in- 
side the first elevator link. The old style 
spring previously used was a short spring 
made of heavy wire and having a rela- 
tively high rate of compression. The new 
spring now being applied to all Intertype 
machines is a long spring made of a 
smaller gauge wire and having a rela- 
tively low rate of compression. 

When operating in normal position, 
the old spring exerted an upward pres- 
sure of 130 lbs. on the matrix toes com- 
pared with 63 lbs. for the new spring. 

Likewise, in the high alignment posi- 
tion No. 3, the old spring exerted a pres- 
sure of 74 lbs. compared with 60 Ibs. for 
the new spring. 

From these figures, it is evident that 
the new spring exerts 67 lbs. less pressure 
than the old spring in normal position. 
Also, the new spring exerts 14 Ibs. less 
pressure than the old spring in high 
alignment position. 

When each spring is considered by it- 
self, the new spring has a difference of 
only 3 lbs. between normal and high 
alignment positions. This compares with 
a difference of 56 lbs. for the old spring 
in the two positions. The reduced pres- 
sure of the new spring permits the fol- 
lowing: (1) The critical alignment lugs 
of the matrices will last longer. Reduc- 
tion and equalization of pressure on the 


matrix toes will maintain correct char- 
acter alignment for longer periods. (2) 
In spreading the matrices sidewise, the 
reduced friction of the matrix lugs in the 
mold grooves permits smoother expan- 
sion. This action reduces resistance to the 
spacebands and prolongs their life as well 
as that of the matrices. (3) The link is 
packed with a sponge-type grease to in- 
sure lubrication for longer periods. The 
grease lubricates the spring and other 
moving parts. 


Seybold 36 in. Cutter 


HE new Seybold 36 in. auto clamp 
cutter has been announced by the 
Harris-Seybold Co., according to 

H. A. Porter, vice president in charge of 
sales. This streamlined machine is re- 
ported to be the fastest, safest and most 
dependable small cutter yet developed 
by Seybold. Among the new features 
mentioned by manufacturer are: scien- 
tific knife action, simple knife adjust- 
ment, fully enclosed clutch and drive, 
fully automatic interlocking safety de- 
vices, complete illumination, spring type 
clamp pressure, and a _ revolutionary 
lubrication system. 

The new spring type clamp pressure 
enables operators to quickly select one 
of three available pressures depending 
on the job to be done. Heavy duty com- 
pression springs controlled by the knife 
action apply steady and uniform pres- 
sure to the pile, full pressure being 
applied before the knife enters the pile 
and remaining until the knife has passed 
the clamp on the upstroke. The clamp 
mechanism operates in the same vertical 
plane as the clamp, eliminating any 
tendency of the clamp to shift and cause 
inaccurate cutting. Side gauges com- 
pletely enclose the clamp operating 
mechanism to afford smooth surfaces for 
jogging and gauging the stock. Clamp 
treadle action is extremely light. 

Clutch and drive gears of the new 
Seybold 36 in. cutter are enclosed in the 
base to prevent abrasive paper dust, trim- 
mings, and dirt from injuring working 
parts of the machine. The clutch is 
readily accessible and the band type 
brake is located at the front of the cutting 





View of streamlined Seybold 
36 in. Autoclamp Paper 
Cutterannounced by Harris- 
Seybold Co. New mechan- 
ical, safety and operating 
features are mentioned in 
the accompanying article. 
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machine so it can be adjusted without 
the use of tools. 

Manufacturer also states a uniform 51 
deg. shear, rugged knife bar, ample 
clamp lead and twin shear boxes facili- 
tate clean cuts from top to bottom of any 
stock. 

Knife adjustment enables the operator 
to position the knife to cutting stick 
quickly by using eccentrics at each end 
of the knife bar. The knife pull bar is in 
the same plane as the knife giving straight 


line action, with the knife following ac- 
curately through the work. 

It is also announced that a built-in 
feature of the Seybold 36 in. auto clamp 
cutter is the mechanical two-hand start- 
ing device. Completely enclosed working 
parts, non-repeat mechanism, and safety 
washers insure operator safety. Table 
and back gauge are brilliantly illumi- 
nated. 

The all-metal multiple disc clutch and 
drive gears operate in an oil bath. 








An additional book printing plant is to be erected by Doubleday & Company, Inc., on 
a site recently acquired at Hanover, Pa., announces Douglas M. Black, first vice president. 
The new plant will supplement the production of Doubleday’s main plant, Country Life 
Press, at Garden City, L. I. The new printing and binding facilities will be designed 
especially for long-run production, keeping in mind especially the needs of Doubleday’s 
three book clubs, the Literary Guild, the Doubleday Dollar Book Club, and the Book 
League, as well as long-run reprint editions of the Garden City Publishing Co., a Double- 
day affiliate. 

The Civilian Production Administration has granted permission for erection of the 
building, the application for which pointed out that wood and brick, which are among 
the most critical materials for use in housing projects, are not an important part of the 
structure. 

The building (shown in miniature in the accompanying architect’s sketch) will be 
one story in height, with concrete foundation, steel frame, glass brick and steel curtain 
walls. It will be 440 ft. long and 300 ft. in depth. It is being erected by the George A. 





Fuller Co., New York, from plans prepared by Harrie T. Lindeberg, architect. 


Changes Company Name and 


Occupies a New Building 


Milwaukee, Wis., manufacturers of 
saw trimmers, routers, and jigsaws, 
announces removal of its plant and equip- 
ment to a newly constructed factory 


["s Milwaukee Saw Trimmer Corp., 





building, at 125 West Melvina St., 
Milwaukee 12, Wis. 

Coincident with taking occupancy of 
its new building, August 1, the firm 
became The Morrison Co., taking the 











name of its owner and president, George 
F. Morrison. 

The new structure, with a floor area 
of 14,000 sq. ft., includes a number of 
new ideas to facilitate efficient operation, 
provide ideal working conditions, and 
with added equipment, will more than 
double present manufacturing capacity, 

With a new type of continuous all 
welded steel framing, 50% more strength 
and 400% more stiffness is realized with- 
out the use of hearing walls, allowing 
complete flexibility of plant layout and 
a substantial reduction in the amount of 
steel required. The roof is a formed steel 
deck, covered with insulation, tar and 
gravel, and built on a dead level with 
provision for flooding with water for 
additional summer cooling. 

Exceptionally large glass areas domi- 
inate the design with 70% of the wall 
area devoted to window. The entire 
factory area is accommodated with a 
continuous window. For each ventilating 
sash there 2re two 4 ft. by 8 ft. sheets of 
fixed clear glass, which admit more light 
and require less maintenance. Heat and 
glare absorbing glass is used on the south 
and west walls, and the office windows 
are thermopane (double glazed) with the 
glass on line with the plaster ceiling, 
which eliminates shadows and increases 
the amount of natural light into the 
building. 

The building will be heated with steam 
generated by a forced draft oil burning 
boiler with distribution through unit 
heaters, each with individual thermo- 
statis control, with automatic regulation 
for occupied and un-occupied heating. 
The office area is heated with the latest 
type of radiant panel heating, using 
continuous circulation of hot water 
through wrought iron pipes imbedded 
in the concrete floor slab. The tempera- 
ture of the water is controlled by a mixing 
valve connected to both an indoor and 
outdoor thermostat. 

Innovations covering day by day 
operations include a specially constructed 
office storage vault with a vertical sliding 
door opening the full area of the vault, 
giving access during working hours to 
records and files kept in wheeled carts 
which are readily moved about the office. 

Need of a loading dock was eliminated 
through installation of an electric lift 
adjustable to any truck height from flush 
floor level. Electrical trolley strip provides 
continuous power contact for portable 
tools and the like, eliminating the need 
of numerous outlets. 

The entire shop, office, and machinery 
is painted in “Color Dynamics” provid- 
ing harmonious color combinations to 
promote pleasant, safe, and efficient 
working conditions. 

With the added facilities The Morrison 
Co. has high hopes of a constant im- 
provement in time required for delivery 
of machines of its manufacture. 


| Mechanical and production executives | 

| are invited by the editor to write a | 
letter giving information about any 
mechanical or production improvements | 


4 


in their plants. 
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27th Annual Craftsmen’s Convention, Montreal, Sept. 8-11 


Cellulose Gum— A New Desensitizing Gum 





By DR. PAUL J. HARTSUCH* 


*Research Chemist, Armour Research Foundation, Chicago, Ill. 


ograph Technical Foundation, in 

cooperation with Armour Research 
Foundation, has been experimenting 
with cellulose gum as a substitute for gum 
arabic in lithography. After extensive 
laboratory and plant tests, cellulose gum 
has been proved to be superior to gum 
arabic in desensitizing power. In addi- 
tion, it has many other practical ad- 
vantages. 

Cellulose gum is one name for the 
sodium salt of carboxy-methylcellulose. 
This gum has been known since 1918, 
but its application to lithography is quite 
recent. It is manufactured by the Dow 
Chemical Co., Midland, Mich., under 
the trade name of ‘‘Carboxymethocel- 
S’”, and by the Hercules Powder Co., 
Wilmington, Del., under the trade name 
of “CMC”. It is manufactured from 
cotton linters or wood. 

Many of the advantages of cellulose 
gum over gum arabic are due to its 


T's: research department of the Lith- 


greater desensitizing action on litho- 
graphic metal plates. When plates are 
properly etched with solutions contain- 
ing cellulose gum, gummed up with 
cellulose gum, and run on the press with 
cellulose gum in the fountain solution, 
the greater desensitizing effect which it 
produces has resulted in the following 
practical advantages: 

1. Cellulose gum is effective in keeping 
halftone shadows and fine reverse letter- 
ing open, without the use of an excessive 
amount of acid in the fountain solution. 
Albumin plates etched and gummed 
with cellulose gum solutions have been 
rolled up solid with a hand roller and 
then cleaned with water twenty times. 
Under this treatment, the heavy half- 
tones on these plates filled up far less 
than identical halftones on plates treated 
with gum arabic. The gum arabic plates 
in addition showed overall scum after 
10 to 16 cycles of rolling up solid. Ex- 
perimental press runs also led to the 
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same conclusion. In these press runs, the 
press plate was split. Half of the plate was 
etched with a cellulose gum etch, and 
gummed with cellulose gum solution. 
The other half of the plate was etched 
with a gum arabic etch and gummed 
with a gum arabic solution. The two 
plates were run side by side on the press, 
using only tap water in the fountain. 
After a few sheets were run, the dampers 
were removed, and the plates allowed to 
roll up solid. Then they were cleaned 
with water, and a few more sheets 
printed. This constituted one cycle. In 
one such run, the plates were rolled up 
solid through 30 cycles. The gum arabic 
plate showed considerably more filling 
up in the heavy halftones than did the 
cellulose gum plate. In addition, the 
overall scum on the gum arabic plate 
was much worse than on the cellulose 
gum plate. 

2. Since relatively little acid is re- 
quired in the fountain solution in order 
to keep cellulose gum plates running 
clean, plates seldom fail due to sharpen- 
ing of the image. Many albumin plates 
have been run in Chicago lithographic 
plants for 50,000 to 115,000 sheets, with 
less sharpening than is usually obtained 
with gum arabic plates. 

3. Cellulose gum keeps all types of 
forms running clean with a very‘small 
amount of water on the plates. Several 
pressmen have remarked that their plates 
look almost dry while running on the 
press. 

4. Since plates treated with cellulose 
gum run clean with a minimum amount 
of water, less water is emulsified in the 
ink. This results in improved tone and 
color values, and allows the ink to dry 
faster on the paper. 

5. Ifa plate etched with cellulose gum 
solutions and gummed with cellulose 
gum happens to catch up on the press, 
it cleans up quickly when water is 
applied. 

6. Cellulose gum _ reduces blanket 
scum. This is strikingly apparent when 
split plates are run on the press, one of 
which has been treated with cellulose 
gum and the other with gum arabic. The 
area of the blanket in contact with the 
gum arabic plate always shows more 
scum than the area in contact with the 
cellulose gum plate 

7. Cellulose gum helps to prevent the 
*“‘counter-etching” of the first color onto 
the second plate, on a two-color press. In 
the experimental work on cellulose gum 
in Chicago lithographic plants, many of 
the plates were run on the second unit of 
a two-color press. Most of these experi- 
mental plates ran satisfactorily, with 
little trouble due to counter-etching, 
after the fountain solution had been ad- 
justed with the proper amount of acid. 

8. Where plates are rolled up in plate- 
making and in proving, those treated 
with cellulose gum look cleaner than 
those treated with gum arabic. 

Cellulose gum has many other advan- 
tages over gum arabic or any other 
known desensitizing agent. Some of 
these are: 

1. A cellulose gum solution is superior 
to gum arabic for the gumming of plates 
in platemaking or on the press. The dan- 
ger of gum streaks is minimized because 
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the gum has little tendency to adhere to 
the work areas. Platemakers and press- 
men are almost unanimous in their ap- 
proval of cellulose gum for this purpose. 

2. Cellulose gum solutions are easy to 
make. When hot water is used, and the 
gum is added slowly, with rapid stirring, 
solution of the gum is obtained in 2 hr. 
or less. 

3. Cellulose gum solutions do not re- 
quire filtering before use. Cellulose gum 
is a manufactured chemical and is not 
contaminated with woody and foreign 
material as is gum arabic. 

4. Cellulose gum solutions do not 
sour. Occasionally. upon long standing, 
molds will grow in them. Even mold 
growth can be prevented by the addition 
of 1s to 4 oz. of phenol per gal. of solu- 
tion. Solutions which are used within a 
week or two should require no preserva- 
tive, especially if stored in stoppered bot- 
tles. Solutions of cellulose gum have been 
stored at the research laboratory of the 
Lithographic Technical Foundation for 
over four months with no preservative 
added. 

5. Solutions of cellulose gum never 
become “‘stringy’’. Certain cellulose gum 


solution and the resulting solution is 
smooth and free-flowing. 

6. Cellulose gum solutions are some- 
what cheaper to make per gallon than 
are gum arabic solutions. From 6 to 8 oz. 
of the low viscosity type of cellulose gum 
are sufficient to make one gallon of solu- 
tion. This gives a 4 to 6% solution of 
cellulose gum, which is as ‘aan as a 
25 to 28% solution of gum arabic (about 
12 deg. to 14 deg. Be gum arabic solu- 
tion). Thus, although cellulose gum 
costs from 70c to 80c per pound, a gallon 
of solution costs from 25 to 35%, com- 
pared with about 60c for a gallon of 
12 deg. Be gum arabic, figuring gum 
arabic at 30c per Ib. 

7. Cellulose gum is an American 
manufactured product and its use in 
lithography will free the industry from 
dependence upon a foreign source of 
supply for a desensitizing agent. 

8. Gum arabic and cellulose gum are 
compatible. Plates etched and gummed 
with cellulose gum can be run on the 
press with gum arabic in the fountain 
solution, or plates etched and gummed 
with gum arabic solutions can be run on 
the press with cellulose gum in the foun- 





tain solution. 


etches will form a weak gel, but the gel 
Cellulose gum is available in low, 


is easily broken up upon shaking the 





Paper Problems 


N the final analysis the printer is not a manufacturer but a converter who takes 
| types, plates, ink, paper and presses supplied him and with the highest type of 
craftsmenship converts these supplies into what has become a universal need since 
the day when the first few precious Bibles were chained to the pulpits of the cathedrals, 
in the dark days of the Middle Ages. 

Of course comparatively few printers make practically all of their supplies: ink, 
type, rollers, paper, photographs, plates and even presses but the great majority rely 
on others for these supplies. One of the most important is paper. It is one of the principal 
items of cost in many jobs and if not up to par can probably cause the most trouble. 

The pressroom being the heart of production, running schedules must be lived 
up to since estimate and delivery are both based on press performance. 

With these time limits never forgotten the printer buys brands of paper with a 
reputation for reliability in running through the press and functioning throughout 
the process without causing delays or shutdowns. 

But along comes a skid with a hump in the paper or perhaps a dished top, either 
of which may prevent the automatic feeder from functioning, at least without frequent 
‘trips’ which affect the register and the uniformity of inking throughout the run. 
Sometimes, by inserting wedges in the edges in the pile of stock in the feeder table 
these faults may be coped with. 

Sometimes shooks are inserted at the mill to level out the pile. The appearance 
of the skid load is improved but this means nothing to the printer because when the 
paper is used down to the shook, the pressman has to shut down the press, lower the 
lift under the skid, pull out the shook and raise the lift in adjustment with the feeder. 
Generally some adjustment of the feeding apparatus is made necessary. Such faults in 
paper may in the total cause tremendous loss of production in a large pressroom. 

Some curling and waving of paper is caused by atmospheric conditions in the 
print shop but some stems from the paper mill. Other exasperating and costly faults 
in paper are caused by calendar cuts, clay lumps, pin holes in the sheet, plasters, torn 
sheets and wrinkles. 

Heretofore, most of the research on paper had been directed on its printability, 
that is, how it received ink from the form, how much ink and makeready it needed, 
how the print looked and how rapidly the ink dried on it to facilitate further opera- 
tions. These are important qualities but not as important as its uninterrupted smooth 
travel through the press on schedule, particularly on high speed flatbed and sheet-fed 
rotary presses. 

With the coming of more uniform paper making materials, the progress of re- 
search and careful and precise workmanship it will be possible to make paper that 
will run not only through roll-fed but also through sheet-feed presses without difficulty 
or slow down and shut down. 


medium, and high viscosity grades. Only 
the low viscosity grade is suitable for 
lithographic use. Special batches of low 
viscosity cellulose gum are being selected 
by the Hercules Powder Co. and the 
Dow Chemical Co. to meet the particu- 
lar requirements of lithographers, and 
fulfill specifications worked out at the 
research laboratory of the Lithographic 
Technical Foundation. 


At present the Hercules Powder Co. 
and the Dow Chemical Co. are produc- 
ing only limited quantities of cellulose 
gum. However, these companies are 
attempting to supply lithographers with 
10 to 50 lb. batches. Several companies 
which have cooperated with the Litho- 
graphic Technical Foundation in the 
testing of cellulose gum are using it con- 
tinuously on one or more presses, and are 
planning to convert to it as soon as it is 
available in quantity. Readers of this 
magazine will be kept informed as to the 
availability of cellulose gum. 

Cellulose gum solutions do not de- 
eoseltine unless they are acidified. About 

5 fl. oz. of 85% phosporic acid should 
‘he added to oaks gallon of gum solution. 
As this is a very small amount of acid, it 
is advisable to make a phosphoric acid 
stock solution, using 3 fl. oz. of 85% 
phosphoric acid in one quart (32 fl. oz.). 
Then add 2 fl. oz. of this stock solution 
to a gallon of cellulose gum solution. 
Such an acidified solution of cellulose 
gum is approximately as acid as a gum 
arabic solution, and has a pH of 4.1 to 
4.5. It is used for the gumming of plates, 
and for the preparation of cellulose gum 
etches. 

Work is still progressing at the LTF re- 
search laboratory as to the best formula 
for a cellulose gum etch and fountain 
solution. In general, cellulose gum may 
be substituted for gum arabic in most 
etch formulas. Etches containing chrome 
alum or aluminum salts should be 
avoided. A simple cellulose gum, phos- 
phoric acid, ammonium bichromate etch 
has been employed in most of the ex- 
perimental plant runs. Recent experi- 
ments have indicated that certain “‘white 
etches” containing cellulose gum are 
superior to a bichromate etch, and it 
may be possible to eliminate bichromates 
entirely in plate and fountain etches. 


If a press is equipped with a brass 
water roller, the brass roller seems to 
grease up faster when the fountain solu- 
tion contains cellulose gum than when 
the fountain solution contains gum ara- 
bic. Various fountain etch formulas are 
being investigated at the LTF labora- 
tory to find one which will overcome this 
trouble. In the meantime, it is recom- 
mended that the brass roller be cleaned 
daily when cellulose gum fountain solu- 
tions are used. No trouble has been ex- 
perienced with aluminum water rollers. 


The use of cellulose gum in lith- 
ography shows promise of reducing 
costs, increasing production, improving 
the quality of the work, and, in general, 
reducing the number of troubles which 
beset the lithographic plate maker and 
pressman. These advantages will be most 
significant when complete specifications 
for its use for optimum results are worked 
out. 
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| P-Double-E’s 
| Eastern Representative 
William L. Osborn is Printing | 
Equipment Engineer’s new Eastern 
| representative. He succeeds Rus- 
| sell Birchfield who served in that 
capacity for some time. 
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Paisley Prod- 
ucts, Inc., manu- 
facturers of ad- 
hesives, an- 
nounces that 
Jack F. Sequin 
has been made 
representative 
in Oklahoma 
and Texas. Ac- 
cording to Earl 
C. Lenz, sales 
manager of the 
Chicago Div., 
the southwestern 
headquarters 
are at 1410 Main 
St.,Dallas1,Tex. 





Clifton N. Bradley has resigned as vice 
chairman of the Board of Directors and 
chairman of the Administrative Commit- 
tee of R. Hoe & Co., Inc., but remains as 
a director, Joseph L. Auer, President of 
the company, announced recently. Mr. 
Auer has been appointed to succeed Mr. 
Bradley as chairman of the Administra- 
tive Committee. In announcing that the 
resignation had been accepted “with 
deep regret’, Mr. Auer said: ‘Mr. 
Bradley has now asked to be relieved of 
the heavy responsibilities of his executive 
posts. The management expresses its 
keen appreciation for Mr. Bradley’s 
efforts in behalf of the company and its 
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shareholders.” Mr. Bradley is a partner 
in the investment securities firm of 
Carret Gammons & Co., New York. 


Doyle O. Etter, chemical engineering 
graduate of Ohio State University, has 
joined the staff of Battelle Institute, Col- 
umbus, O., where he will be engaged in 
research in the graphic arts. Mr. Etter is 
a member of Tau Beta Pi, honorary 
engineering society. 


Fred E.  Lidington, Philadelphia 
branch manager of the Fuchs & Lang 
Div., Sun Chemical Corp., died recently 
at Fort Lauderdale, Fla., where he had 
made his home since his retirement sev- 
eral months ago. Born in Canada, Mr. 
Lidington entered the lithographic in- 
dustry in 1885 and served with firms in 
the United States and Canada. He 
joined the F & L organization in 1926, 
as a sales representative and later be- 
came manager of the company’s Phila- 
delphia Office. 


I. T. McQueeney, formerly superin- 
tendent of the Columbus (O.) Dispatch 
photo-engraving department, was ap- 
pointed mechanical superintendent of 
the Dispatch early in July. 


The Cincinnati Club 
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Certificate or ALppreciATION 


PRESENTED WITH GENUINE PRIDE BY MEMBERS OF THE 


of Printing House Crafts- 
men honored one of its 
members for outstanding 
service to the printing in- 
dustry when it presented 
a Certificate of Apprecia- 
tion, reproduced here in 
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CINCINNATI CLUB OF PRINTING HOUSE CRAFTSMEN TO 3 miniature, to John M. 

cis en 8 . | ' as 2 
Printing Equipment Engineer’s SS Callahan on June 22. 
Eastern office is at 509 Fifth Ave., (OHN M CALLAHAN The presentation cere- 
New York 17, N. Y. Phone num- si a ry, mony was on the pro- 
ber is Vanderbilt 6-0890. B GIVEN AT CINCINNATI ON THE TWENTY-SECOND DAY OF JUNE Ni gram of the annual ban- 
: : P YY NINETEEN HUNDRED AND FORTY-SIX eg quet of the Fifth District 

Mr. Osborn will give friendly | 03 Pi Conference, Interna- 
and courteous attention to the | - —— key seat. Aaiiidio al 
_— * _ the —— . | } WE TRUST THIS CERTIFICATE WILL BE LASTING EVIDENCE y Printing House Crafts- 
ritory. Just get in touch with him | OF OUR GRATITUDE FOR SERVICES SO FAITHFULLY AND t§ men, held in Cincinnati. 
— espe i by age or 2 SUCCESSFULLY PERFORMED IN THE INTEREST OF THE & Mr. Callahan. secre- 
phone at the address given above. 7 ae a ¢ , I & Peintion 
| CINCINNATI CLUB pans pop eben kg 

~ | OF PRINTING HOuse CRAFTSMEN = fad A OBTaph © © 
aed iat ie. ‘ otto m Norwood and manager 

ree. i ae while ¢ of its Western Division, 

LAC BO ae as bed 2 ato — : : 

. . / Saormary Prenden has served the printing 

Herman A. Slater, formerly a graphic 3 i’ ry) ‘iaiaes he ae 
arts research specialist for American D-f _THe COMMITTEE CY conmeaien On ‘Jone 30 
Type Founders has joined the Chas. E. i y rae Madtx. 2 oO Meena ca oma, cinta 
Brown Printing Co., 701 Central St., 3} ——_ Claas oo coer, i e Pe pc yep a 

‘: ® —~< s 
Kansas City, Mo. as production manager. C. W ANESHANSEL JOHN W. DOLD JOHN M MOREHOUSE, jm C P SMEGEL e 5 = a 
¢ - . y) RA ANNES picanctage DONOVAN WM & MULVANEY ORA E SMITH C2 the Cincinnati Club, 
Mr. Slater is chairman of the Research SP onl Sk | oe =a same , ; 
Cc scas M4 ~ - ALFRED L BENINGHOFP HARRY C. FISHER J ROBERT NYE JAMES STRICKER having declined to run 

Ommission, International Association | Bpresszhees ppp ples AG cummed aap t Pi : 

of Pri ti H : C 7 fi H ls Re ALBERT BRAMKAMP IRWIN J COLLER 8 L OWENS : EOW S$. STUEBING WA again for the office. He 
: In ing ouse raitsmen. : 1S aiso ‘s ra ae ER Some) er Sie e meu ® has served the club three 
a director and treasurer of the National Sree — =—o— seam times as president, and 
Association for Printing Education and ye sce cae Rot poems pe on t P - 
bf aa : : 2 PO DARR RICHARD M LAMBERT WILBERT ROSENTHAL CHAS Ho WALOMAUER &4 served twice as president 
a member of NGAEA. Having written | hho cman cine conven avs = 6 wane a : 

: . = ‘ CHARLES E DEVE WILLIAM R MALLE REUBEN SCHAEFER Ho} WARNKEN x of the International Asso- 
many technical articles relating to the 9} wv c eve Ey Mott Ss scnMotL amarersnua 164 phate nse : 
Graphic Arts field Slater as associate aa : hii percha paps Bi a: prseassil wuavuae ma ciation of Printing House 

: 4 ry) Craftsmen. He has been 





editor of Printing Equipment Engineer, has 
contributed articles on presswork and 


plant production of interest to printin : ’ ; age tt i ae 
executives. He recently “ety si was general chairman of the International Convention held in Cincinnati in 1935. 


ber of the American Institute of Graphic The Cincinnati Club, in addition to presenting the Certificate of Appreciation, 
Arts, honored Mr. Callahan with gifts which included a desk pen set, brief case and floor fan 


ey 


chairman of two Fifth 
District Conferences and 
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John F. Devine, President, General 
Printing Ink Division of Sun Chemical 
Corporation, announces that Ralph C. 
Persons has succeeded Arthur S. Thomp- 
son as General Manager of the Geo. H. 
Morrill General Printing Ink Div. Mr. 


Ralph C. Persons, 
new manager, Geo. 
H. Morrill General 
Printing Ink Div. of 
Sun Chemical Corp. 





Thompson, who resigned on July 15, is 
at present on leave of absence and on his 
return will be associated with the com- 
pany in another capacity. Mr. Persons, 
who has been with General Printing Ink 
since May, 1944, has served as sales 
manager of Geo. H. Morrill and general 
manager of Eagle Printing Ink. Prior to 
Mr. Persons’ association with General 
Printing Ink, he was an executive of the 
Huber Company for a decade. In the 
years preceding his employment by 
Huber, Mr. Persons was actively engaged 
in the various departments of both news- 
paper and commercial printing plants. 


ATF Reorganization 


Thomas Roy Jones announced in July 
that ATF Incorporated, will be the new 
name of American Type Founders, Inc., 
Elizabeth, N. J., and that the concern 
hereafter would function almost solely 
as the holding company for the various 
interests in the ATF group. 

Mr. Jones, who has been head of the 
company 14 years, is president of the new 





E. G. WILLIAMS 
President 


T. R. JONES 


Chairman 


parent firm and will be board chairman 
of the associate companies. His an- 
nouncement stressed that the reorganiza- 
tion move involves no change in the 
general management picture at ATF and 
that the principal reasons for it were “‘the 
business of the company and wholly- 
owned associates is more diversified than 
in the past and is no longer concen- 
trated upon the manufacture of printing 
presses, types and related materials 
alone.” 
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Cc. D. PROCTOR 
Vice President 
Domestic Sales 


L. E. PLENINGER 
Vice President 
Export Sales 


Associate companies of ATF Incorpo- 
rated are American Type Founders, 
Inc., at Elizabeth, N. J., manufacturers 
of printing presses, type and printers’ 
supplies; American Type Founders Sales 
Corp., handling sales of American Type 
Founders’ products with headquarters 
at Elizabeth; Frederick Hart & Co., 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y., manufacturers of 
sound recording devices; Daystrom 





J. E. MARTIN 
Vice President 


JEE. WEBENDORFER 
Vice President 


Laminates, Inc., Daystrom, N. C., man- 
ufacturers of hardwood plywood prod- 
ucts; and Daystrom Corporation, Olean 
and Friendship, N. Y., manufacturers of 
tubular steel and plywood furniture. 
The change in name was authorized 
at the annual stockholders meeting of 
American Type Founders, Inc., at which 
four directors were re-elected. These are: 
Joseph A. Brophy, president of J. P. 


Brophy Coal Co., Inc., Elizabeth, and 
member of the New Jersey board of pub. 
lic utilities commissioners; Henry W, 
Dodge, chairman of the board of Air 
Products, Inc., New York, N. Y.; Clin. 
ton S. Lutkins, senior partner of R. W. 
Pressprich & Co., New York, N. Y.; and 
Raymond D. McGrath, retired. These 
men, along with the following directors, 
compose the board of the new ATF In. 
corporated: Frank C. Ferguson, presj- 
dent of the Hudson County National 
Bank, Jersey City; Albert W. Finley, 
president and treasurer of George H, 
Ellis, Inc., Boston; ‘Thomas Roy Jones; 
Lewis W. Trayser, vice president of Cur. 
tis Publishing Co., Philadelphia; George 
M. Wells, consulting engineer; H, 
Eugene Wheeler, vice president and 
treasurer of N. W. Ayer & Sons, Inc. 
Philadelphia; and Edward G. Williams, 
vice president of ATF Incorporated. _ 

The directors have elected as officers 
of the new company, in addition to Mr, 
Jones and Mr. Williams: Paul M. Dol- 
lard, vice president and treasurer; Fred- 
erick B. Heitkamp, vice president; 
Joseph L. Conley, secretary; and George 
S. Tiernan, assistant secretary and 
assistant treasurer. 


Auction Successful 


The Book Auction sponsored by the 
Los Angeles Club of Printing House 
Craftsmen in June was successful: A 
total of 155 books were contributed to 
the auction by members and friends of 
the Craftsmen’s Clubs throughout the 
country. Exactly $635.50 was bid in for 
the books. It is believed this is the highest 
amount yet realized from an auction of 
this sort. 

Craftsman Ray Fisher, first vice presi- 
dent of the club, acted as chief auctioneer. 
Bunny Edmonds, Lee Farmer and Robert 
Kerr of the Los Angeles Club; W. H. 
Griffin of the San Francisco Club; and 
Judson Bradley of the Citrus Belt Club 
were guest auctioneers. 

President Robert H. Kerr appointed 
Craftsman Perry R. Long overall chair- 
man of the auction. 





The Naval Ordnance Development Award was presented to Intertype Corporation “in 
appreciation of distinguished service to naval ordnance development’ at luncheon 


ceremonies in Brooklyn recently. 


This award, granted by Rear Admiral G. F. Hussey, chief of the Bureau of Ordnance, 
is the highest honor that the Ordnance Department awards for industrial development. 
President Neal Dow Becker of Intertype received the award for the corporation, 
granted for work in research and development and tactical testing of secret apparatus of 


high importance to the Navy. 


Individuals receiving special certificates of award are, left to right: W. W. Mount, 
inventor; D. L. Anderson, assistant chief engineer; S. J. Medlar, production engineef; 
L. Biesterfeld, experimental engineer; G. W. Allan, assistant chief engineer; A. T. Mann, 
Jr., vice president and officer-in-charge of the project; and H. R. Freund, chief engineer. 
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IGHTS and more lights—plus proper 
ventilation—are the keys to the mod- 
ern composing room. In the Mason 

City (Ia.) Globe-Gazette composing room 
as well as in other departments of the 
3-edition daily these keys have unlocked 
the door to production problems which 
are general to most newspapers. 

Many production managers and su- 
perintendents in the last few years have 
become cognizant of the handicaps 
under which printers were working. And 
they have been stressing the importance 
of good lighting facilities and proper 
ventilation as a direct means to achieve 
desired efficiency and better working 
conditions. The Globe-Gazette has met 
the challenge posed by increased output 
and is supplying its composing room em- 
ployes with the needed factors to bring 
out the best possible skill. 

But it isn’t just a case of supplying 
light. A scientific approach to the prob- 
lem is a prime requisite. Many of us re- 
member the old spotlighting employed 
in composing rooms which meant glare 
and shadows. Under alternating condi- 
tions such as too much and too little light 
the pupils of the eyes contract and ex- 
pand. Many of the compositors working 
under those conditions are now wearing 
glasses. 

Nature intends that the eyes take a few 
seconds to adjust themselves to poor 
lighting since conditions are not con- 
stant. Precious seconds are thus lost. This 
problem of eyestrain has been elimi- 
nated. Light on the floor has been in- 


creased from 6 foot-candles under the 
old incandescent lights to 55 foot-candles 
under the new fluorescents. In the past 
approximately 3600 watts were fur- 
nished under spotlights. Now the room, 
with measurements of 45 ft. width, 65 ft. 
length and 25 ft. height, is furnished 
with 5760 w. under the flood system. 

In each unit installed there are 4 bulbs 
of 40 w. each, generating 160 w. Thirty- 
six units have been hung from the ceiling 
at a distance of 10 ft., 8 in. from the floor 
and are spaced 8 ft. on center, producing 
the ideal lighting condition. Under the 
old system, approximately 6 foot-candles 
were registered on the meter. Now the 
reading shows 55 foot-candles. 

Printers after a few weeks under the 
modern lights are enthusiastic in their 
praise for the lights which do not throw 
shadows but which have increased their 
efficiency with less energy required. 
Previously it was a common occurrence 
to observe compositors squinting, walk- 
ing around forms to gain the best seeing 
advantage, and bending close to the 
type. Obviously, it is apparent that they 
now have little if any difficulty reading 
type under any conditions. At the end of 
the day when peak efficiency is normally 
past, mistakes and other mechanical 
flaws are rare. The men look and feel re- 
freshed although they have been under 
8 hours of speed strain. 

Ventilation has also come in for atten- 
tion in the new program here. Three 
ventilating grills in the ceiling now 
change the air every 2 min. This aids in 
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Tight Paper May Cause 
Tint In Offset-Lith 


When the water supply in off- 
set-lith is out of balance, trouble 
is likely to occur. A very tight 
sheet may be so water-repulsive 
that the moisture builds up on the 
blanket until the excess is added 
to the water on the plate. The ex- 
cess of water on the plate works 
its way back into the ink. If this 
is allowed to continue, the oil and 
water emulsion is converted into 
a water and oil emulsion which 
tints and stains the sheet. 











cutting down fatigue. Germs which are 
ever present when stale air is manufac- 
tured are sucked away from the body 
and it is expected that absenteeism due 
to colds will be considerably reduced, 
particularly during the winter months 
when windows cannot be opened to any 
extent. 

These are the contributions which the 
employers of the Mason City Globe- 
Gazette have made to labor in which they 
are placing their confidence in the hope 
that they may be a part of a better world 
in which to put out a better newspaper 
under modern conditions. 


$2000 Printing Scholarship 


James A. Crawford, President, Print- 
ing Industries of Philadelphia, Inc., has 
announced that Private Aaron Spiegle, 
son of Mr. and Mrs. Gilbert Spiegle, 
2851 West Oakdale St., Philadelphia, 
has won the first four year annual schol- 
arship to the Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology, College of Engineering, Depart- 
ment of Printing. The award, which has 
a value of $2000 was presented recently 
by Raymond Blattenberger, Chairman 
of Printing Industries’ Scholarship Com- 
mittee at the commencement exercises of 
the Murrell Dobbins Vocational School, 
where 1600 persons were present. 


- eae 


Partial View in Composing Room of the Mason City, (Ia.) Globe-Gazette—The room is 45 ft. wide, 65 ft. long with 25 ft. 
ceiling height. Thirty-six units have been hung at a distance of 10 ft. 8 in. from the floor spaced 8 ft. in center. Light meter reading 


indicates 55 foot-candles. 
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{I 
il utilized in various ways in manufacture of 


offset-lith presses and other Graphic Arts equipment at 


Harris-Seybold Co. 


By STAFF WRITER* 





*Compressed Air and Gas Institute, Cleveland, Ohio. 


of offset printing presses, Cleveland, 

is an air-minded manufacturer using 
compressed air for production purposes. 
This company is said to be the first to 
develop a completely air-fed printing 
press. Over the past halfcentury Harris 
has continued its development of auto- 
matic feeding devices. 

The company rates the press feed as 
one of the most important factors to a 
printer. Both air suction and air pressure 
are used in the automatic feed on all 
presses manufactured by Harris. Suction 
is used for separating the top sheet from 
the pile and the air pressure is used to 
force a volume of air under the top sheet 
to assist in forwarding the sheet to the 
feed board in the printing mechanism. A 
double pressure pump on the machine 
supplies air and vacuum. Fast operation 
and the lack of special adjustments makes 
air preferred for feeding operations, ac- 
cording to C. W. Harrold, chief engineer. 

Wartime production at the Cleveland 
plant included peacetime products 
adapted to war needs. The company’s 
offset presses were used to print battle 
maps and other data at the front lines. 
Specially designed presses, a large num- 
ber of which were mounted on trucks 


Pf tse printing p Company, maker 


Data and photos for this article were obtained by the Com- 
pressed Air and Gas Institute through the courtesy of 
Harris-Seybold Company. 


for portability, were in use in all war 
theaters. The company also filled im- 
portant contracts for the Navy. 

Compressed air is used in several 
manufacturing steps on the offset presses 
as well as in the finished product and is 
one of the production aids the company 
will rely on in meeting the printing in- 
dustry’s ever-increasing number of orders 
for sorely needed equipment. 

Air lines serve virtually every work 
bench and machine at the plant. A typi- 
cal scene is Fig. 1 where an air-operated 
drill is being used to drill a hole in an 
inker frame. Tools such as these are used 
for reaming, tapering, drilling and simi- 
lar work, Mr. Harrold explains, because 
of handling ease and the fact that no 
harm is done when the operation sticks 
or stops. 

However, it is not only for light, quick 
work that compressed air is employed in 
the manufacture of offset presses. Fig. 2 
shows an air hoist lifting a 1200-lb. 
casting—side frame for a lithographic 
press—to a radial drilling machine. The 
fast-operating hoist is ready for instant 
service at the machine. 

Sandblasting is another job which can 
be done by compressed air. Fig. 3 shows 
a worker cleaning up press delivery 
wheels with air oA comes from the 
same air lines powering light tools. or 
the spray guns for painting parts coming 








trouble. 





When Coated Paper Picks 


Frequently the addition of a good ink conditioner will reduce the 
tack to cope with picking. Some place the burden on the paper maker, 
saying he should increase the pick resistance. Caution here is needed 
because there is a limit since the best halftone printing is produced on a 
mellow and comparatively soft coating. 

An ink may dry too fast on the press and cause picking before the 
cause is determined. Again a good ink conditioner will relieve the 


Why should a modern ink dry too fast on the press? If an ink is 
made for summer use when the humidity is high it is formulated to dry in 
spite of the excess moisture in the ink, the air and the paper. If per- 
chance the ink is not used until cold weather and artificial heating 
arrives with low humidity it is likely to dry too fast on the press. 

















down the assembly line to the paint 


booth. 

Compressed air for the plant is sup. 
plied by two motor-driven, two-stage air 
compressors, each of 650 cu. ft. per min, 
capacity. Air lines serve every workin 
area. The everyday application of this 
power to offset press manufacture hag 
made the plant engineers aware of its 
possibilities when unusual problems 
arise, for example in making a stamp 
perforating machine for the U. S. Bureau 
of Engraving and Printing. 

Among tht Bureau’s many machines 
are those made at the Cleveland plant to 
punch out 3,000,000 holes a minute in 
sheets of postage stamps. At that rate, the 
rotary machine is perforating 100,000 
stamps or 250 sheets of stamps a minute, 
Mechanical marvels which do things like 
that usually are complicated affairs and 
no exception is the stamp perforator with 
its photo-electric eyes to control the 
whirling mechanism, almost human in 
automatically handling several different 
operations. 

One of the last obstacles to perfecting 
this machine was not in some involved 
phase of mechanical engineering. On the 
contrary, it was the relatively simple one 
of putting perforating pins straight in the 
perforating bars. Pushing and tapping 
them, as was first attempted, tended to | 
cause slight misalignment. A study of | 
the head of one of these machines in Fig, © 
4 will show the importance of true align- 
ment. The pins in the upper cylinder 
must meet exactly with counterpart holes 
in the lower cylinder of the cross per- 
forating head. There are 247 pins toa 
bar and 44 bars to a cylinder Everyone 
of the 10,868 pins in the cylinder must 
be truly spaced one to another. 

A device utilizing compressed air 
solved the problem With this pin- 
inserting press, the operator drives each 

in into its hole exactly alike As the © 
fae lever is pulled down, a compressed ~ 
air-actuated clamp at the base comes 
down to hold the pin straight during in- 
sertion Chief Engineer Harrold explains 
that with compressed air the pressure is 
always the same and all the pins are in- 
serted uniformly. 


Harris-Seybold Calendar 


The Harris-Seybold Calendar for 
1946-47, the seventh in a series of litho- 
graphed calendars featuring subjects by | 
artist T. M. Cleland, is now being dis- 
tributed, according to H. A. Porter, Vice 
President in Charge of Sales for Harris- 
Seybold. 

As a companion piece to last year’s 
calendar, Mr. Cleland has made another 
watercolor drawing for reproduction by 
offset with the same 18th century setting 
and style, the popularity of which ap- 
pears now to be well established. The 
scene “Holiday”, evoked and con- 
structed altogether from the artist’s 
imagination, might represent another 
part of the same tranquil French town 
which formed the background of the 
preceding picture, enlivened now by the 
fun and excitement of a holiday. 
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Fig. 1—Air-operated tools such as this 
drill are handy to work benches in the 
Cleveland plant of Harris-Seybold Co., 
manufacturers of offset-lith presses. The 
operator is drilling a hole in an inker 
frame. 














Fig. 2—Air-operated hoist lifts 1200-1b. 
side frame for offset-lith press to a radial 
drill. 


Fig. 3—Cleaning press delivery wheels 
such as these or other parts is done with a 
sandblaster. 
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Fig. 4—The head of a stamp perforating 
machine in the U. S. Bureau of Engraving 
and Printing, Washington, D. C., has 247 
pins to a bar and 44 bars to a cylinder. 
Each pin must be straight to evenly meet 
counterpart holes in the bottom cylinder, 
as the two cylinders turn at 250 r.p.m. 








Plate-Making Short-Cuts Grouped Under 
One Roof For Benefit Of Letterpress Printer 


As told by Harry Flowers to Adam Henri Reiser 


by some. You have heard of the 

press by which it is proposed to pro- 
duce printed matter without actual con- 
tact between paper and the image or 
printing plate. It’s all said to be based 
upon the functions of electricity. Well, 
why can’t the electrical quality of the 
photographic plate be used in a similar 
manner to that proposed for electronic 
printing? That question was propounded 
recently by Harry Flowers of the Flowers 
Color Photo-Composing Laboratory of 
New York, N. Y. 

Thinking Progressively in Graphic 
Arts matters is a habit with Harry 
Flowers. He felt the incorporation of 
existing short-cuts under one roof to be 


Hy by some. Yo Printing it is called 


Harry Flowers, 
General Man- 
ager, Flowers 
Photo -Compos- 
ing Laboratory, 
New York,N.Y., 
initiated short- 
cut methods in 
one plant for 
letterpress 
photo-engraving. 





of paramount import. Consequently, 
four years ago he set about establishing 
such a plant. In his venture, he produces 
photo-composed negatives and positives 
for both the letterpress and offset-lith 
processes. 

Interested primarily in using these 
short-cuts to the advantage of letter- 
press, Flowers found demand compelling 
production of offset-lith press-plates 
from positives or negatives as well as 
letterpress plates. That also applied both 
to film or glass negatives or positives for 
any of the Graphic Arts processes. 

Short-cuts such as those used by 
Flowers in his venture are nothing new. 
But grouping them under one roof and 
using them for all processes is an innova- 
tion. It is probably the first attempt to 
equalize the preparatory end of the pro- 
duction scale of all processes. It seems to 
be the first large-scale attempt to intro- 
duce film usage to letterpress, for 
Flowers gets away from the conventional 
glass plate by using film wherever pos- 
sible. That has been the practice in off- 
set-lith for some time even in color work, 
and certainly in gravure film is no 
stranger. Then too, Flowers’s use of the 
photo-composing machine for the letter- 
press industry (incidentally, the ma- 
chine was originally intended for letter- 
press by its inventor) makes possible the 
duplication of images at a much lower 
cost and with much greater fidelity than 
possible under existing conditions of 
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handwork on individual subjects. But 
let’s get at the facts. 

Art Work created specifically for the 
Flowers setup, is usually drawn to twice 
the size and then photographically re- 
duced. Overlays, trapped areas, lettering 
dropouts, tint areas, registration prob- 
lems and other specific deviations from 
the regular run-of-the-nmill work is taken 
care of in the sketch and the negative so 
that a minimum of handwork and me- 
chanical operation is needed. 

In photography the regular 0.005 in. 
base film is used, reprolith film being 
found to work the best. Flowers reports 
no appreciable stretch in sizes up to 18 
in. by 22 in. in this film. In some cases 
where color separation requires turning 
the image, thin base film or strip-film 
may be used. Absolute control of all 
conditions under which the film is han- 
dled during exposure and _ processing 
operations is imperative. Temperature 
control of the solutions, air and humidity 
control combined with group handling, 
in fact positive control of all the elements 
of production is a prerequisite. All films 
belonging to the same job should be de- 
veloped at the same time. They should 
be dried together under the same condi- 
tions, in fact all the colors on the same 
job should receive exactly the same han- 
dling to assure complete unanimity of 
reaction. In exposure, timing is kept uni- 
form by the electrically operated device 
that gauges current consumed as well as 
the period of time over which the current 
is on. Density of the negative is tested 
with an Ansco-Sweet Densitometer. 

Color separation on film lends itself to 
the production of multiple negatives. 





Mottle In the Paper 


The printer often encounters 
unexpected mottle due to shiny 
and dull spots in the surface of 
noncoated printing papers, espe- 
cially m.f. and s.c. The glossy and 
dull spots correspond to high and 
low spots in the surface which 
under the compression of cal- 
endering are translated into 
hard and comparatively soft 
spots as the sheet is levelled out. 
It is the high spots that shine and 
the low ones that show dull, which 
cause a mottled effect in the 
print. 

Generally, the first palliative 
applied is to increase the pene- 
tration of the ink and when this 
fails resource is had to a dull ink 
which yields a dull overall effect 
that masks the shiny spots. 











This is especially so when tints are to be 
laid on a color. Making a sandwich of the 
tint and the positive film and then step. 
ping this up the required number of 
times to yield negatives is one way of 
eliminating hours of tedious handwork 
laying Ben Day tints to metal as prac- 
ticed in the letterpress industry. The old 
time handwork would have eaten into 
the profits or may have even represented 
the taking price of the job. Color separa- 
tion is carried out in the camera wher- 
ever possible, using angled tints. Flowers 
states that this type of color separation 
greatly reduces production costs. 

Stressing the soundness of the venture, 
Flowers repeats this is not a trial effort. 
Experience gained in the past four years 
with color separations made on film 
rather than on metal has demonstrated 
its value. Some dot-etching is used but 
by far the greater part of the work is car- 
ried out by superimposing tint films in 
areas where Ben Day tints are desired. 
The whole procedure is merely an adapt- 
ation of methods used in offset-lith pro- 
duction for many years. Use is made of 
the photo-composing machine as well as 
the multiple negative camera. Using the 
Rutherford photo-composing machine, 
Flowers can supply multiple negatives or 
positives on film or glass. The size is lim- 
ited to 30 in. by 40 in. on either material. 
Where glass plates have been prescribed, 
Flowers finds the Cramer dry plate with 
a super contrast speed most to his liking. 
Stressing again the uniform working of 
all colors of the same job, Flowers finds 
that drafts of warm air passed over the 
surface of the film as it is being dried aids 
immeasurably in size control. This is 
especially desirable in the larger sizes 
of film. 

Step-and-repeat negatives made on 
film for a three-color job on watch dials 
illustrated one phase of the work. Run 
on a clay-coated board, the dials are 
grouped 12 on a sheet sized about 17 in. 
by 22 in. Three million of these dials are 
wanted, the whole making a run of 
250,000 sheets from each of the three 
plates on letterpress. However, supplying 
the plates made from step-and-repeat 
negatives in three colors in perfect regis- 
ter enabled letterpress to successfully 
produce the job. 

Opening new fields through his service 
is another one of the benefits, observes 
Harry Flowers, besides helping the let- 
terpress industry retain its accounts. His 
experience with the flower industry is an 
example of this. Artificial leaves formerly 
were produced by air-brushing methods 
at the rate of about 40 an hour. Using 
multiple negatives in the production of 
printing plates for letterpress, these 
leaves are now produced by letterpress 
printing at the rate of 5000 pieces per 
hour. This has resulted in placing the 
artificial flower market at the door of the 
letterpress industry. It has also given the 
public artificial flowers at a reduced cost 
without cutting wages anywhere. Fur- 
thermore, producing these leaves on 
linen-backed cardboard by letterpress 
methods from multiple plates has en- 
abled a higher paying industry to com- 
pete with the lower priced help of com- 
petitive methods. And that is always 
commendable competition. 
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It is shown that the working properties of a printing ink, i.e., its performance during the printing operation, can be 
interpreted in terms of the rheological properties as measured in a rotational viscosimeter. The instrument used in 
this investigation is a viscosimeter of the Stormer type. Data are presented to show that it is necessary to distinguish 
between time-dependent and time-independent flow phenomena. Various theories suggested to explain the time- 
independent flow phenomena are discussed briefly. The flow of a printing ink over the main mechanical elements of 
a typographic printing press is analyzed and correlated with simple flow phenomena which can be measured in a 
rotational viseosimeter. 


By ROLF BUCHDAHL and JOAN E. THIMM* 


*Research Division General Printing Ink Corporation, New York, New 
York. Reprinted by permission from Journal of Applied Physics, 
Vol. 16, No. 6, 344-350, June 1945. Copyright 1945 by the 


American Institute of Physics. 


INTRODUCTION 


NE of the most important properties of any printing ink is 
its performance during the printing operation. To be satis- 
factory, the ink material must travel from the reservoir or 

ink fountain to the printing plate and be distributed in such 
manner that the film of ink, on printing, gives a satisfactory 
reproduction of the printing plate. On presses where a plurality 
of rollers is employed to transfer ink from the fountain and 
distribute it upon the printing plate, the flow properties of the 
ink determine whether or not satisfactory transfer through such 
roller system is secured. 

Printing inks are colloidal dispersions of pigments in various 
organic liquids in which the pigment concentration is 10-70 
percent by weight. The rheological properties of such systems 
are complex and can best be evaluated in a rotational viscosi- 
meter, measuring the rate of shear as a function of the shearing 
force. Wolarwitsch and Borinewitsch,! Arnold and Goodeve,? 
and Green and Weltmann3-5 to name a few, have reported flow 
measurements on printing inks or similar materials. The sig- 
nificance of the flow properties in the printing process, how- 
ever, is not discussed in these papers. On the other hand, 
Bekk,é Green,? and Reed’ among others, have reported data 
using different instruments which give information about cer- 
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Fig. 1. Diagrammatic sketch of rotational viscosimeter. 
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tain properties of printing inks considered important in the 
printing process, such as “‘tack,” and “length.” In this prior 
work attempts have been made to reproduce fairly accurately 
some mechanical phase of the printing process. This approach 
has, however, a number of serious drawbacks: (1) The results 
usually cannot be expressed in terms of fundamental rheological 
quantities. ‘Fhis makes it impossible to relate those data, if they 
are technically significant, to the actual flow properties of 
colloidal dispersions as measured in a rotational viscosimeter. 
(2) By these methods only one of a number of flow properties 
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Fig. 2. Time-independent flow curves of a Newtonian 
and non-Newtonian liquid. 


is determined leaving the description of the rheological prop- 
erties of a printing ink incomplete. (3) Since it is never possible 
to reproduce exactly the mechanism of a printing press except 
by building another one, the results obtained with these differ- 
ent instruments cannot be relied on to give complete informa- 
tion about the performance of a printing ink on a printing 
press. 

This paper describes a somewhat different approach to the 
subject to overcome the above-mentioned difficulties. It will be 
shown that it is possible to analyze the flow of an ink on a 
printing press in terms of simple flow phenomena which in 
turn can be directly related to results obtained from measure- 
ments with a rotational viscosimeter. Such a correlation be- 
tween the rheological properties and the working properties 
of printing inks is of particular interest to the Graphic Arts 
industry. The proper formulation of printing inks is essentially 
still an “‘art”’ because of the lack of objective methods to evalu- 

1 M. P. Wolarwitsch and V. S. Borinewitsch, Kolloid Zeits. 77, 93 (1936). 

2 J. E. Arnold and C. F. Goodeve, Trans. Faraday Soc. 35, 652 (1939). 

3 H. Green and R. N. Weltmann, Ind. Eng. Chem. Anal. Ed. 15, 201 (1943). 

4R, N. Weltmann, J. App. Phys. 14, 343 (1943). 

‘R, N. Weltmann and H. Green, J. App. Phys. 14, 569 (1943). 

§ J. Bekk, Deutsch. Drucker 44, 450 (1938). 

7H. Green, Ind. Eng. Chem., Anal. Ed. 13, 632 (1941). 

8 R. F. Reed, Lithograph.tTech, Found. Tech. Bull. No. 2,fResearch Series No. 4 (1939)« 
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ate the working properties, the color properties, and the final 
print in terms of scientific quantities. The evaluation of the work- 
ing properties of printing inks in terms of rheological quantities 
is a first step to establish a science of Graphic Arts. 


The Rheological Properties of Printing Inks 


The instrument used in most of the measurements reported 
below is a rotational viscosimeter of the Stormer type. It is 
constructed in such a way that the viscosity coefficient of a 
Newtonian liquid can be obtained with an accuracy of about 
+15 percent without using calibrating liquids or correction 
factors. The main parts of the instrument are shown in Fig. 1. 
The part of the viscosimeter containing the liquid is immersed 
in a constant temperature bath regulated to +0.1°C. The 
following equations are used to calculate the rate of shear (D) 
and the shearing force (F): 


wg Xr} wg = angular velocity. 
D = —————__, (1) 
r2X1/r,;—1/re r = (ry +r9)/2. 
F = (mXg Xrd)/(r, X12 Xh). (2) 


For a Newtonian liquid a linear relationship exists between 
the shearing force and the rate of shear at a given temperature 
(see Fig. 2, curve No. 1), until laminar flow ceases at a given 


critical rate of shear. The rate of shear for a given shearing 
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Fig. 3. Time-dependent flow curves of a Newtonian and 
non-Newtonian liquid. 


force, is independent of time (see Fig. 3, curve No. 1) if the 
time element is not shorter than a few seconds. * 

The flow properties of colloidal systems such as printing inks 
are somewhat more complicated. For a given shearing force 
the rate of shear is usually a function of time as shown, for 
example, in curve No. 2 of Fig. 3. The rate of shear always 
approaches a constant or equilibrium value which is inde- 
pendent of time, irrespective of the changes in the rate of shear 
previous to the establishment of a constant value. Plotting the 
equilibrium values as a function of the shearing force generally 
gives a relationship such as that shown in curve No. 2 of Fig. 2. 
The slope of this curve, which has the dimensions of viscosity, 
is now a function of the shearing force. For dispersions such as 
printing inks, the viscosity usually decreases with increasing 
shearing force (or rate of shear) until it reaches a constant 
value. It is generally believed that this type of flow is due to 
the existence of “structure” which breaks down when the 
material is sheared. Attempts to obtain a quantitative relation- 
ship between the shearing force and the rate of shear on the 
basis of the concept of “‘structure” have not, so far, been too 
successful. Goodeve? attempted to develop a theory based on 
the concept that weak linkages exist between certain units in 
the system which are broken under the influence of shear; 
however, the conclusions which can be drawn from his calcu- 
lations are of a qualitative rather than quantitative nature. 
Reiner!® has developed equations for the flow of dispersions in 
a rotational viscosimeter using the Bingham concept of a “‘yield 
value.”’ A comparison between calculated and measured data 
is only possible for the non-linear part of the equilibrium flow 
curves, since the slope of the linear part enters into the calcu- 
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lations. Such a comparison shows that Reiner’s theory does 
not satisfactorily account for the non-linear flow properties of 
printing inks and similar colloidal dispersions. The concept of 
a yield value is at best a zero approximation. 
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Fig. 4. Time-independent flow curves of various carbon black 
pigment dispersion in linseed oil. 


The fact that the viscosity of certain pigment dispersions is 
essentially independent of the rate of shear (or shearing force) 
at higher rates of shear must mean either, that the structure 
has disappeared entirely, or that it cannot be further reduced 
by increasing the shearing force. At very low volume concentra- 
tions of the dispersed phase the shear-independent viscosity 
can be calculated, using an equation given by Simha and 
Guth! assuming spherical shape of the colloidal particles. 
Figure 4 shows the equilibrium flow curves of some carbon 
black dispersions in the same liquid. Table I gives the viscosity 
values determined from the shear-independent part of the flow 
curves. In the table are also shown the calculated viscosities 
using the equation n = ng (1+2.5)'+14.2V2) where ng is the 
viscosity of the liquid at 30°C and V’ is the volume concentra- 
tion of the carbon black pigment. (A density value of 1.9 was 
used for all these carbon blacks.) It is obvious from a com- 
parison of the data shown in Table I that the above equation 
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Fig. 5. Time-dependent flow curves as a function 
of pretreatment of the dispersion. 


is not sufficient to calculate correctly the shear-independent 
viscosities of pigment dispersions, except that it predicts prop- 
erly the general trend of increase in viscosity with pigment 
concentration. The agreement is better at lower concentra- 
tions as one would expect. At higher concentrations the inter- 
ference between the dispersed particles is certainly very con- 
siderable. Furthermore, it is quite possible that the shape of the 
carbon black units in the dispersion is not spherical as it has 
been assumed in the derivation of the equation. More experi- 


*Weltmann, Ind. Eng. Chem., Anal. Ed. 15, 424 (1943), reported data which would 
indicate the presence of such a time effect for Newtonian liquids. Attempts to duplicate 
these results, using the instrument described above, were unsuccessful. 

9 C. F. Goodeve, Trans. Faraday Soc. 35, 342 (1938), 

10 M, Reiner and R. Riwlin, Kolloid Zeits. 43, 1 (1927). 

11 R, Simha and E. Guth, Kolloid Zeits. 74, 266 (1936). 
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mental work is in progress to clarify these and other problems 
related to the equilibrium flow curves of simple pigment dis- 
ersions. 

The time-dependent flow properties are a further indication 
of the existence of a structure in these systems. The change of 
the rate of shear with time is a measure of the rate of (a) the 
breaking of linkages, and (4) the recombination of linkages. 
When the two rate processes are equal, the rate of shear be- 
becomes independent of time. The relationship between rate 
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Fig. 6. Time-dependent flow curves for two different dispersions. 


of shear and time depends greatly on the treatment of a given 
dispersion prior to the measurement. In Figure 5 the rate of 
shear as a function of time is shown, following different pre- 
treatment keeping the temperature and the shearing force 
constant. However, even if the pre-treatment of the dispersions 
is about the same, various dispersions sometimes show charac- 
teristic differences in the manner in which the equilibrium rate 
of shear is attained. One typical example is shown in Fig. 6. 
Both dispersions were left undisturbed (no shearing force 
applied) for several days after being filled into the viscosimeter. 
Similar differences can be observed when the dispersions are 
first sheared at a high shearing force (where the effect of struc- 
ture on the viscosity has disappeared) followed by measure- 
ments at considerably lower shearing forces. Dispersions which 
exhibit a marked change of the equilibrium viscosity with shear 
usually show a marked time effect in the non-linear part of the 
flow curves, indicating that the two phenomena in these sys- 
tems are definitely related to each other. 

Before discussing the relationship of the rheological proper- 
ties of printing inks to the printing process, some quantitative 
data for a few typical printing inks are given. Table II gives 
the values of shear-independent viscosities for some typical inks 
and indicates at approximately what speed each ink is used. 
The relationship between the speed of the press and the shear 
independent viscosity is quite apparent and will be discussed 
later. Figure 7 shows the viscosity coefficient of some typical 
printing inks as a function of the shearing force. It should be 
noticed that in all cases the equilibrium viscosity decreases with 
increasing shear until it reaches a constant value. 


TABLE I. Measured and calculated shear-independent 
viscosities of carbon black pigment dispersions in linseed 








varnish. 
Calculated 
Volume concentration Measured viscosity 
of carbon black pigment viscosity (poises) 
Black No. 1...... 5.7% 2300 1530 
Black No. 1...... 8.8 3200 1870 
Black No. 1...... 12.0 4700 2320 
Black No. 2...... 5.7 2300 1530 
Black No. 2...... 8.8 4000 1870 
Black No. 2...... 12.0 8200 2320 
Black No. 3...... 5.7 2400 1530 
Black No. 3......12.0 8000 2320 








The time-dependent flow properties vary considerably for 


different types of inks. The following procedure is used to 
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obtain the data shown in Table III: the ink is sheared for a 
given period of time, using a shearing force in tlie range where 
the viscosity is shear-independent. This is followed immediately 
by measuring the change in the rate of shear during a one- 
minute interval, using a shearing force such that the equilibrium 
viscosity is higher (by a constant factor) than the shear- 
independent viscosity. The reasons for using this particular 
procedure to obtain comparative data on the time-dependent 
flow properties are described in the next section. 


The Flow of Printing Inks on a Printing Press 


The proper transfer of the ink from the printing plate to the 
paper (or any other surface which might be chosen) is the 
main function of a printing press. This is achieved by dis- 
tributing a constant amount of ink per unit time from a reservoir 
(or “fountain’’) over a distributing system of rollers onto a 
printing plate. Many printing presses consist, therefore, of 
three distinct elements which are shown schematically in 
Fig. 8.* The thickness of the ink film on the printing plate 
varies between 1 X10-4 and 5 X10-4 cm. The speed of a print- 
ing press is usually expressed in terms of the number of prints 
or impressions per minute and varies from 2 to 3 impressions 
per minute for a hand operated press to 500 impressions per 
minute for high speed newspaper presses. The geometry of the 
various elements, shown in Fig. 8, is too complicated to permit 
the solution of the hydrodynamic viscosity equation relating 
the rate of shear to the shearing force. However, it will now 
be shown that an approximation of this complicated flow 
process is sufficient to correlate the “flow” of an ink on the 
printing press with the rheological properties discussed in the 
previous section. 

In the first element of a printing press, the fountain, one is 
dealing essentially with the flow of a liquid through an orifice. 
Because of the large distance between the shearing surfaces 
(except at the orifice itself) the average rate of shear (or shear- 
ing force) acting on the ink is small, even though the speed of 
the first roller might be fairly high. At low shearing forces the 
viscosity coefficient of most printing inks increases, as was 
shown in Fig. 7. Depending on the speed of a given printing 
press the fountain has to deliver a certain volume of ink per 
unit time to the first roller of the distributing system. The 
viscosity is one of the factors determining the volume of liquid 
flowing out of an orifice. The two inks shown in Fig. 9 have 
about the same equilibrium viscosity at high shearing forces, 
whereas, at shearing forces below 8000 dynes/cm? ink No. 1 
has a considerably higher viscosity than ink No. 2. Under a 
given set of press conditions—speed, opening of orifice—the 

* There exists a large number of different printing presses depending on the type surface 
of the printing plate used (typographic, lithographic or intaglio); in any one of these three 
cases the paper can be fed into the press in form of a roll (web) or in single shcets. The dis- 
cussion of these modifications, however, is outside the seope of this article; intaglio presses 
do not have distributors as shown in Fig. 8. 
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Fig. 7. Viscosity as a function of shearing force of various 
printing inks. 
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fountain might deliver the correct amount of ink No. 2; under 
the same conditions ink No. 1 would be unsatisfactory. 


TABLE II. Shear-independent viscosity of various types of 
printing inks. 








Range of shear- Range of press 





independent speed (number 
viscosity of impressions 
Type of ink (poises) per hour) 
Offset base ink............. 1000—100000 — 
Offset or proof press ink..... 150-1000 300-1000 
Medium speed letter press ink 100-500 2000-5000 
High speed letter press ink... 10-100 10000-20000 
Rotogravure press ink....... 1-10 5000-20000 











It has been assumed, so far, that the ink is in an equilibrium 
condition when it reaches the first roller. This is certainly not 
correct in many cases. In filling the fountain, the ink receives 
a certain amount of agitation, and the effect of the shearing 
force acting on the liquid in the fountain lasts for a certain 
period of time. The ink, therefore, might or might not be in 
an equilibrium condition, depending on the time-dependent 
flow properties of the particular material. However, the shear- 
ing forces acting on the ink in the fountain are always small, 
and in most cases the total amount of shear received by the 
ink in the fountain is also small. The establishment of an 
equilibrium value, therefore, will follow a curve as shown in 
Fig. 5 ( A symbol). An ink which has not reached equilibrium 
condition will have a higher viscosity than one which has. 
Hence, time-dependent flow properties tend to increase the 
difference in viscosity at low shearing forces, shown in Fig. 9 


TABLE III. Time-dependent flow properties of some 





typical printing ink. 





ti—t* 

Type of ink (sec.) 
Medium speed letter press ink ; ; 400 
Medium speed letter press ink 6 

Medium speed letter press ink 0.4 
High speed letter press ink. . 131 
High speed letter press ink. ¥ 17 





* t3—to—1/Di—1/Dz. 


The second element of a printing press—the distributing 
system—consists of a number of rollers. Through the shearing 
action produced between the two surfaces of roller, the ink is 
spread out into a thin and uniform film. The shearing force 
acting on the ink is determined by the pressure existing be- 
tween the rotating surfaces, whereas the speed or the angular 


DISTRIBUTING 
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PLATE 
CYLINDER 
PAPER 








IMPRESSION 
CYLINDER 


Fig. 8. Diagrammatic sketch of a typographic inking system. 
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velocity of the surface of the various rollers and the number of 
rollers determine the total shear the ink receives before it 
reaches the printing plate. It is important to point out that the 
speed of rotation of the roller system is determined by the 
number of impressions to be printed per minute. The flow of 
an ink in this element can be related to the flow of a liquid in 
a rotational viscosimeter operated intermittently, where the 
frequency of the shearing motion depends on the speed and the 
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Fig. 9. Viscosity as a function of shearing force of 
two printing inks. 


number of rollers touching. The torque acting on a thin layer 
of the ink as it is pulled apart by the separation of the roller 
surfaces rotating at a considerable velocity is always rather 
high. At this stage, then, it is the shear-independent viscosity 
which is of importance. Too high a viscosity will produce in- 
sufficient spreading, whereas, too low a viscosity leads to 
streaking and non-uniform distribution of the ink on the rollers 
and the printing plate. Because of the intermittent nature of 
the distributing system, the time-dependent flow properties 
must be taken into consideration. During the time the ink is 
not sheared, the viscosity can remain constant or can increase. 
The increase of viscosity as a function of time for infinitely 
small shearing forces—thixotropy—is a well-known phenom- 
enon in many colloidal systems. (The third possibility— 
decrease in viscosity after shear at high shearing forces—has 
not been observed in any commercial printing ink.) This leads 
to an increase in the “‘effective” viscosity of the ink during the 
period of distribution. The time-dependent flow properties do 
assume much greater importance in the transfer of the ink 
from the last distributing roller to the printing plate, particu- 
larly in the typographic process. When the ink is transferred 
to the raised part of the printing plate, the ink has a tendency 
to flow into the lower parts of the plate which should remain 
entirely free from ink. If immediately after depositing the ink 
the viscosity increases, this tendency of the ink to flow is con- 
siderably reduced. This important working property of a 
printing ink—usually referred to as “‘shortness” and “length” 
—is directly related to the speed of building up the structure 
after it has been broken down at high shearing forces. In 
order to evaluate this working property the procedure described 
above was followed. Results obtained in this manner agree 
very well with subjective evaluations carried out by various 
observers and also with actual printing tests. 

In the final step the ink is transferred from the printing plate 
to the paper by contact between the two elements. Upon 
separation the ink film is sheared and finally broken. Since 
this film is very thin, the rate of shear even at fairly low speeds 
is very high [see Eq. (2) ]. The force exerted on the paper sur- 
face due to the viscosity of the ink is considerable; and if it is 
larger than the mechanical strength of the paper (perpendicular 
to its surface), a part or all of the paper surface will be damaged 
before the ink film has separated. (This phenomenon is known 
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Printing Perfectio 


This outstanding five-color sheet fed Rotary Press 
is designed for the multicolor printing of magazine 
covers, inserts, advertising sections and general 
color work. Its mechanical perfection more than meets 
the exacting requirements of today’s artistic color 
printing. These presses operate at speeds of 4500 to 
5500 sheets per hour according to the press size with 
maximum net production and no sacrifice in quality. 
Built into these presses is the skill which comes with 
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as “‘picking”’). The shearing force—or tackiness—produced in 
the transfer of the ink from the plate to the printed surface 
increases linearly with the speed or rate of shear because the 
process takes place at high rates of shear. The data shown in 
Table II show clearly that the speed of a printing press largely 
determines the viscosity an ink may have and still not damage 
the paper during transfer. It is clear from Eq. (2) that the rate 
of shear increases with decreasing film thickness. For a given 
linear (or rotational) speed the shearing force produced during 
separation of an ink film increases therefore, with decreasing 
film thickness. The shearing force acting during the transfer 
process can be influenced by the time-dependent flow proper- 
ties. A “short” ink usually is somewhat “‘tackier” than a “long” 
ink if both inks have about the same equilibrium viscosity at 
high rates of shear. The structure builds up more markedly in 
a “‘short” ink after transferring the ink from the rollers to the 
printing plate, requiring a higher shearing force to separate the 
ink film at a given speed. The differences in the time-dependent 
flow properties, however, must be rather large to contribute to 
an increase in tack. Tack is also of great importance in wet- 
multicolor printing, where several inks are printed in quick 
succession. In four-color printing, the order is usually yellow, 
red, blue, and black, and data given in Table IV show that 
the shear independent viscosity of a commercial set of inks 
decreases in this order. 

It has been shown how the working properties of a printing 
ink can be interpreted in terms of the rheological properties, 
as measured in a rotational viscosimeter. The viscosity at high 
rates of shear is of primary importance in the transfer of the 


TABLE IV. Shear-independent viscosity and order of 
printing in wet-multicolor printing. 
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“4 Shear independent 
viscosity Order of 
Type of ink (poises) printing 


Yellow medium speed 
bother preae ink... ..... 200555: 550 first 
Red medium speed 


letter press ink... .. ©. 0.000. 250 second 
Blue medium speed 

re 125 third 
Black medium speed 

ge 110 fourth 





ink from the roller to the printing plate, and from the printing 
plate to the paper surface. The viscosity at low rates of shear 
determines the transfer from the fountain to the roller system. 
Because the viscosity of printing inks is not only a function of 
the shearing force, but also of time, the change of viscosity 
with time plays an important part in the flow of the ink on 
each element of a printing press. 
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Paper Research Resumed 
by LTF and Standards Bureau 


, the Lithographic Technical Founda- 
tion and the Bureau of Standards, 
Washington, D.C., has been resumed. 
Recent announcement to this effect was 
made by Wade E. Griswold, Executive 
Director of the Foundation. The work is 
being carried on at the Bureau. Research 
work was abandoned in 1942 because of 
war conditions. 

According to Mr. Griswold, active 
work is now in progress on adaptation of 
resin bonding to offset papers. This war- 
time development appears likely to have 
a profound effect on the characteristics 
of these papers. In addition to improving 
characteristics of these papers it is ex- 
pected to enable suitable offset papers to 
be made from less expensive fibers not 
heretofore used. 

The executive director summarized 
LTF’s research efforts within recent 
years by citing certain basically new 
techniques, as follows: 

1. Preconditioning of paper by the 
paper mills to lithographer’s specifica- 
tions. 2. Testing of paper for hygro- 
metric state by means of the Paper 
Hygroscope, by the lithographer, with 
the elimination of much paper condi- 
tioning in the pressroom. 3. Use of the 
Register Rule or a similar device for 
detecting and preventing distortion of 
paper especially in printing the first color 
which is the key for registration of all 
succeeding colors. 4. Control of expan- 
sivity of paper in the manufacturing 
process. This was of utmost importance 
in the wartime manufacture of map and 
chart papers. 

These techniques all apply to coated 
as well as to uncoated papers. In addi- 


(Vike Lithograph research on paper by 
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tion, the findings with regard to the 
effects of paper and humidity on the 
drying of inks are of greatest significance 
in connection with coated papers. 

The Foundation’s publications have 
been responsible for improving the lithog- 
raphers’ information and understanding 
relative to the characteristics of paper. 
This has resulted in more intelligent 
specification, and handling of paper in 
the pressroom. The same publications 
have also increased the paper makers’ 
knowledge of the lithographers’ problems 
and enabled him to solve some of them. 
Better knowledge of the facts by both 
sides has eliminated many disputes and 
resulted in better business relationships. 

Mr. Griswold also stated: ‘‘Much re- 
inains to be done. Relatively little is 
known regarding the characteristics of 
the paper surface which determine its 
ink-receptiveness or printing quality. 
This is a subject for fundamental re- 
search. Service inquiries and complaints 
indicate that it is of greatest importance 
in connection with coated papers. It is 
hoped that the paper industry will co- 
operate in enabling this research to be 
carried out.” 


Blue Book of Packaging 


A greatly enlarged Blue Book of Pack- 
aging, a catalog on round steel reinforce- 
ment for cartons, boxes, crates, carloads, 
bundles and all types of shipping in fibre, 
corrugated or wood containers, is avail- 
able for the asking. This reinforcement 
is claimed to be non-corrosive, quick and 
easy, and uses the round steel as its only 
seal. In the booklet are pictured im- 


proved reinforcing methods, both hand 
and automatic round steel strapping ma- 
chines in 20 three-color catalog pages. 

Over 100 illustrations of round steel 
strapping equipment in use are shown. 
Illustrations also show strapping of 
printed matter and newspaper bundles. 

Charts giving shippers’ information on 
strapping methods (and their whys and 
wherefores in good shipping practice) 
also appear. These reveal comparative 
figures on costs and other methods of 
shipping reinforcement as well as pro- 
viding the shipper with new ideas on 
other economies in shipping. 

Free copy of the Blue Book of Packaging 
may be had by writing to the Gerrard 
Steel Strapping Company direct, or 
Printing Equipment Engineer will gladly 
pass along your request. 


Miehle Publishes 
Vertical Brochure 


A 24-page catalog-brochure in which 
are illustrated and described the new 
Miehle Vertical Improved Model V-50 
Press is now available upon request, the 
manufacturer announces. The V-50 
Vertical is described as the press “‘built 
for today and tomorrow” with many 
improved operating and construction 
features which are illustrated and ex- 
plained in detail. The V-50 Brochure 
covers every point of interest to the 
printer, including specifications and 
floor plan. 

Printers planning equipment improve- 
ments and expansion, states manufac- 
turer, will find interest in this brochure 
because it suggests the greater efficiencies 
coming in future press equipment. For 
a copy of the Miehle V-50 Brochure 
write the Miehle Printing Press and 


Manufacturing Co., direct, or in care of 


Printing Equipment Engineer. 
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Molding Cechnique 


for Plastic Plates in plant of Johnson Mat & Stereotype 


Co., San Francisco — Accurately controlled equipment, 


skilled workmanship and liberal experimentation are 


requ isites 


By PHIL BUSKIRK* 





* Richmond, Calif. 


able for an established platemaker to 

add plastics to his line. The Johnson 
Mat & Stereotype Co. of San Francisco 
has been supplying them to national ad- 
vertisers in newspapers, periodicals and 
other media since 1942. All stages—from 
matrix to plate to mat—are performed 
within the plant. The company believes 
that its Johnco phenolic (thermosetting) 
plates, molded of custom-made Econo 
sheet and Bakelite or Durez molding 
powder, are unique. Complete facilities 
for Vinyl (thermoplastic) plates were 
recently installed, and the company is 
now in production. The foundation for 
this commercial application of plastic 
processes is accurately controlled equip- 
ment, skilled workmanship and liberal 
experimentation. 


I: CAN be both practical and profit- 








._ When the Formula 
Is Changed 


The paper maker not only is 
selling a commodity but is also 
supplying a service when he sells 
paper. Paper is the printer's most 
important material for without it 
he cannot print. 

There may come a time when 
the formula for a kind of paper 
is changed, perhaps for improve- 
ment. To a great extent the 
printer relies on the paper maker 
for a material that allows him to 
operate smoothly and econom- 
ically. 

So when a change in paper 
formula is made, the new sheet 
should be tested in a print shop, 
perhaps in the mill and any nec- 
essary change in ink for use on 
the new sheet should be de- 
termined and the printer prompt- 
ly so advised. This is only reason- 
able service, for the paper 
maker personally or by proxy in 
the mill should know exactly how 
to print on the papers he makes. 














Molding the Matrix 


For either type of plastic duplicate the 
first step is taking a mold of the original 
form or pattern in phenolic matrix ma- 
terial, supplied by Bakelite, Econo or 
Wilsonite in sheet and powder form. In 
outline, molding is identical to that done 
for making rubber plates. In many re- 
spects it is the most critical stage of the 
cvcle, for the outstanding characteristic 
of any plastic plate is its fidelity in repro- 
duction. The quality of type and engrav- 
ing in the form governs the quality of the 
finished plate. Safe utilization of the best 
faces calls for extreme care in preparing 
the form, applying heat and pressure. 

Printing surfaces must be strictly uni- 
form in height, with completely con- 
trolled compressibility. For this reason 
only metal furniture is satisfactorv. Illus- 
trations or cuts must be metal-mounted 
to get satisfactory results. Worn type is 
unsuitable. High leads, slugs and spacing 
material should be used. Lockup is the 
same as for electrotype foundry except 
that continuous type-high bearers are 
placed all around the form. These not 
only prevent the building up of excessive 
pressure along the edge of the original 
but leave cavities in the mold which help 
to cut down flash during platemaking 
and benefit the printer in his makeready 
when using the finished plate. 

After final inspection and cleaning, 
aquadag is brushed on and the matrix is 
polished dry. A phenolic matrix will 
freeze to undercut etching. Too much 
care cannot be taken in the etching of 
plates from which plastic molds are to 
be made. 

Meanwhile the operator has selected 
control stops to be placed in the press on 
either side of the form (2 in. clearance on 
each side is desirable). Their thickness is 
computed on the basis of the desired 
matrix ‘‘floor’, which is thickness 
through the compressed area of the 
mold, corresponding to the printing 
area in the form. The various grades of 
matrix sheets have different ‘‘floors” as 
recommended by the suppliers accord- 
ing to mold density and toughness 
needed and whether the original is a 
pattern or includes type. The operator 
adds type or pattern thickness to his 
allowance for floor plus 0.005 in. to 
0.010 in. for press deflection. These 
stops prevent application of further 
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pressure to the original after the idea] 
density has been reached. 

From the supply of raw sheets (stored 
in a dry place, away from heat sources) 
a piece of the required thickness, large 
enough to extend at least 14 in. beyond 
all sides of the form, is selected. This 
sheet is composed of a surface for contact 
with the original and backing. Greater 
thickness can be built up by laminating, 
For unusually deep forms a layer of fill. 
in powder (identical to a sheet’s face but 
in granular form) is spread over the 
original and leveled off flush with the 
printing face. In these cases the assembly 
must be put into the press immediately 
to avoid pre-curing. A thin metal sheet, 
overlying the assembly and control 
stops, protects the press’s upper platen. 
It also helps to distribute the heat evenly, 

During this period both platens of the 
press (the shop molds with a Lake Erie 
and an American Type Founders press) 
have been heated to 307 deg. F. Accu- 
rate and continuous heat control js 
essential. Variations affect uniformity, 
Too much or too little heat may result in 
tvpe damage. This control is achieved at 
Johnson Mat & Stereotype by thermo- 
stat controls on both presses. When using 
the Lake Erie, steam pressure is held at 
60 Ibs. (+ or — 1 lb.). The ATF allows 
for a 5 deg. surge. 

The next step is to close the press just 
to contact for a period ranging from less 
than 1 min. to something over 1% min, 
depending on the material and type of 
form. Called the “dwell”, this is the 
period in which the matrix material is 
softened and made ready for the im- 
pression. Suppliers furnish recommenda- 
tions as to time, and with experience, 
operators learn to vary it for different 
jobs. At the proper point the press is 
opened about ! in. to permit the escape 
of gases or vapor which can be detected 
visually. Timing is of primary import- 
ance. If the next operation (slowly and 
steadily closing the press until the stops 
are tight) is started too soon, the molding 
material will not have become plastic. 
If started too late, cure will already have 
begun and the material will require ex- 
cessive pressure to gain an impression. 
In either case type damage may easily 
result. Actually, there is no appreciable 
moulding pressure on the type form 
when the timing is right—the pressure 
that carries the ram being sufficient to 
fill out the matrix. 

From dwell to fully-closed position 
usually takes about 30 sec. Thereafter 
the assembly is left in the closed press for 
from 6 to 8 min. If the mold is expected 
to be used for a large number of plates. 
it can be left in longer to develop greater 
hardness. After withdrawal, release of 
the matrix is usually a simple matter, re- 
quiring only a few manipulations of a 
binder horn. 


Easy on Foundry Type 


By following this procedure, empha- 
sizing precise timing and conservative 
pressures, Johnson Mat & Stereotype 
Co. has repeatedly molded matrices 
from foundry type with so little effect on 
the faces that they can be redistributed 
and combined with other type for pulling 
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1,000,000 impressions without changing the topsheet—that is the record 
set by ‘‘SPHEREKOTE" Tympan Cover on a recent test run. A large Eastern 
printer’ installed a ‘““SPHEREKOTE" 17C topsheet on a Cottrell 5-color press 
and deliberately set out to wear this topsheet to shreds. At the end of the 
run, 1,000,000 impressions later, ‘‘SPHEREKOTE” was still going strong, 
and good for hours more of running. In shop after shop... 


“SPHEREKOTE TYMPAN COVER 


With “SPHEREKOTE” on your presses, short runs can be backed up 
is proving its ability to give more impressions and as soon as they can be jogged. 


better impressions per sheet; to save press time and press- 
man’s time. Its unique glass sphere coated surface is 
non-absorbent— wipes clean in a jiffy. Offsetting is elim- 
inated, even when heavy solids are run. Type and engrav- 
ings reproduce sharply and cleanly without ‘“‘fuzziness’” or 
smudging. A trial in your own shop will show you why 
“SPHEREKOTE” Tympan Cover is the pressroom pet 


wherever it is used. Write today for complete information. 












Vame of printer 
furnished upon 
— ee mimak 
ee ce es alee ee PEE (4) | Press perforating can be done directly upon “SPHEREKOTE'S” glass 
a one & Manufacturing Company | sphere coated surface, without weakening the backing. 
a : information on “GpHEREKOTE ‘Tympan Cove: | 
' ste inform: 
Please send me comp € | 
» | MADE IN U.S.A. BY 
| Name | 
| Firm | MINNESOTA MINING & MFG. CO. 
‘Biwae 3 3M cononivsumnl 
| City 





a SAINT PAUL 6, MINNESOTA 
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engravers proofs. It should be noted, 
however, that there is no such thing as a 
foolproof formula. The company’s suc- 
cess in large part is due to the familiarity 
of its operators with the requirements of 
the process. It takes experience and skill 
to select the right combination of ma- 
terials for a given job, accurately esti- 
mate the desired floor, time the dwell 
and apply pressure. 


Johnco Phenolic Plates 


Importance of the human factor is 
carried over into the production of 
Johnco phenolic printing plates. ‘This de- 


velopment, independently worked out 
by the firm, provides a plastic mat- 
pattern which is claimed to be competi- 
tive, durability-wise, with electrotypes. 
Besides a long life, its advantages over 
thermoplastic plates, it is also claimed, 
are: (1) resistance to acetone, gasoline 
and other commonly used cleaners and 
solvents; (2) it is not affected by heat. 
Being of thermosetting material, how- 
ever, it cannot be curved. At the present 
time the plates cannot be made per- 
fectly flat, so they are unsuitable for 
patent base. Because of their extreme 
hardness they must be drilled for nail 
holes and require abrasive stone for 
finishing. Their best use is as patterns 





THIS MAGIC TAPE- 





means MORE type in LESS time 


T isn’t really magic—for this is a piece of Tele- 
typesetter tape. Punched with a perforator and 
fed into a Teletypesetter operating unit, this tape 
can help you boost your production of straight 
matter by as much as 100% — it can help you set 350 
to 400 lines per machine hour with fewer errors. 


If your production requirements are on the up- 
grade, write today and learn how Teletypesetter 
can help you get the most out of each composing 


machine. 


TELETYPESETTER CORPORATION 
1400 Wrightwood Ave., Chicago 14, Ill. 


TELETYPESETTER 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFFICE 





for mats, and this fits into Johnson’, 
business to advantage. 


Plate Molding Technique 


Basically, the work cycle is the same as 
for making plastic matrices. The same 
equipment is used, and the materials 
employed belong to the same family of 
synthetic resins. Filled phenolic in sheet 
or granular form and powdered pure 
phenolic make up the substance of a 
finished plate. Loading the charge is the 
most critical operation. Bakelite or Durez 
powder is sprinkled into the mold. Cor. 
ners and solids receive heaping measure, 
A special phenolic sheet, made to order 
by Econo, is laid over this, followed by 
another layer of powder. A sheet of 
paper goes on top of the powder. Extra 
thin plates can be molded by using thin 
sheets and powder, but present phenolic 
materials tend to break too easily in re- 
lease, so that it is not a commercial prac- 
tice. When it is necessary to eliminate 
shrinkage, double construction is em- 
ployed with a perforated metal plate in- 
serted between the two parts. 

The press is closed over the assembly 
(surrounded by stops and covered by a 
thin metal sheet) to contact only and 
held for a dwell of the same duration as 
for matrices. After this, pressure is built 
up until the stops are tight. As with 
matrices, the assembly is allowed to 
bake in the closed press for 6 to 8 min. A 
harder plate results from a longer cure. 
Controlled heat (307 deg. F.) is essential. 
The plate is released from the mold im- 
mediately after withdrawing. 

Upon cooling, a phenolic plate has a 
tendency to become either concave or 
convex. The amount of distortion can 
be roughly controlled by distribution of 
the charge. The reason for laying powder 
on the back of the raw sheet is to help 
equalize the warping. But before this 
deviation can be kept within tolerable 
limits a hand operation is necessary. 


The operator works the plate over a 
hard block or the edge of his table while 
it is cooling. He bends it in the reverse 
direction from that which the plate takes 
on withdrawal. The plastic experts in 
Johnson’s shop have developed this skill 
to a high degree—avoiding either under 
or over-compensation. The finished du- 
plicate is left with slight convexity for 
mat work, since the high pressures of 
matting are best distributed over the 
slightly yielding material when the cen- 
ter rather than the corners are raised. If 
plates are intended for direct printing, 
they are set with slight concavity. Even 
with these extra operations, cycle for a 
Johnco plate seldom runs over 12 min. 

These have seen service for a number 
of years in national advertising cam- 
paigns carried on by Standard Oil of 
California, Safeway Stores, Bank of 
America, California Packing Co., Petn 
Wine, Nestle’ milk, Nescafe, and others. 
A single plate is good for at least 500 
mats. There have been many reports of 
long direct printing runs—up to more 
than 500,000 impressions. 

In Johnson’s thermoplastic plate de- 
partment a new Lake Erie press has just 
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been installed, and additional equip- 
ment will be acquired as soon as space is 
available. Bakelite, Wilsonite and Econo 
supply the necessary vinyl sheet and 
powder. 

Due to the nature of the resins in- 
volved, the process differs from that re- 
quired to produce phenolic plates. In the 
first place the charge must be condi- 
tioned in dry heat of 150 deg. to 160 deg. 
F. for at least 144 hrs. before molding. 
A day’s supply of both sheet and powder 
is measured out each morning and 
placed in a thermostatically controlled 
oven. 

Powder alone may be used to advantage 
for thin plates with unusually sharp 
printing surfaces. Bakelite recommends 
the powder process for standard work. 
Many plate-makers prefer to combine 
powder with one or more sheets, depend- 
ing upon final thickness desired. In these 
cases the mould is filled with powder, 
and leveled off except for spots requiring 
extra fill. The sheet is laid on top. Skill 
in loading the matrix is essential to 
getting a uniformly strong, filled out 
plate. Allowing 1 oz. of powder per 
7 sq. in. of plate is a useful general rule, 
but greater amounts must be heaped in 
corners and over solid areas. Only ex- 


perience can tell an operator the proper 
distribution for a given job. 

Precise, continuous heat control is 
vitally important. Upper and _ lower 
platen temperatures in the neighborhood 
of 280 deg. F. seem to give the best results 
for both all-powder and combination 
charges. Successful molding is possible 
at slightly higher or lower tempera- 
tures, but there should be no varia- 
tions during molding. It is also import- 
ant to get uniform heat distribution. 
Plastic insulating panels of approxi- 
mately the same thickness as the matrix 
are thus necessary. Control stops (thick- 
ness determined by matrix floor, de- 
sired plate thickness, allowance for press 
deflection) must be uséd. With suitable 
plate-shaving equipment, it is a good 
idea for safety’s sake to allow for an over- 
size plate to be reduced by a finishing cut. 

First operation is plasticizing the 
charge. This is done by closing the press 
and exerting slight pressure for 2 min. 
After this, the actual molding takes 
place. Pressure is built up untii the stops 
are tight (the Bakelite Corp. recom- 
mends from 1000 to 1200 Ibs. per sq. in. 
of plate area, and operators learn to 
judge the amount from experience). This 
takes about 3 min. 





WE COT ONE/ 


Yes sir... Wotta Blacks will 
stretch your paper supply 
because they cut down on 
offset and spoilage. In fact, 
you won't get any offset with 
Wotta Blacks. That means 
that you use less paper... 


wer _Here’s a valuable 
free book you'll want — 
“10 Ways to Avoid 
(Olitt-t mem al tll miliimicla lit 
pressman. Write fcr it on 
your firm letterhead — no y 
obligation. 4 





and come up with better 
looking jobs. 

If you haven't tried these 
non-scratch, extra mileage, 
super blacks, then clip this 
coupon. Try ‘em on your next 
job... watch the difference. 


MAIL COUPON FOR FREE TRIAL OFFER --—=<—~= 


E. J. KELLY CO., subsidiary Sun Chemical Corp. 
1927 N. Pitcher $t., Kalamazoo, Mich. 


O.K. Give us the dope on your Free Trial Offer 
on WOTTA BLACKS. 

P. S. — Don't forget my free copy of "10 Ways 
to Avoid Offset.” 


Name. 





Firm 


Address 








Chilling the Plate 


The final operation is chilling. The 
assembly, including the insulating panel, 
is withdrawn and transferred toa chilling 
press the platens of which are water. 
cooled. The charge is still in its fluid 
phase, so heat must be drawn evenly to 
retain the molded shape exactly. A little 
pressure applied by hand helps to 
achieve this goal. Lifting the plate after 
cooling is a simple operation. The plate 
is then trimmed and finished accordin 
to job requirements. Standard stereo- 
typers’ equipment will do the machining, 
but tipped tools hold up better. This is 
particularly important with roughers 
used for shaving. To saw a thermoplastic 
plate it is warmed slightly and fed slowly, 


Detecting Air Bells 


Excessively high temperature can 
cause the accumulation of air holes just 
under the surface which will break down 
after a few hundred impressions. This 
can be detected by rubbing a ball bear- 
ing over the plate surface, using mod- 
erate pressure. If powder, which cures 
transparent, is used over black sheet, 
these holes are plainly visible. High heat 
or too much pressure will also cause too 
rapid a flow and poor fill-out. If heat is 
not uniformly drawn in the chilling 
press, the plate will warp. 


Both Types of Plates Have 
Their Uses 


Each type of plastic plate has its par- 
ticular use. The phenolic finds its best 
place in heavy-duty, long-run jobs. For 
Johnson Mat & Stereotype this means 
that phenolic plates are made whenever 
the mats to fill an order are to be rolled 
in the shop. Basing its opinion on actual 
performance over a 5 year period, the 
company is satisfied that these plates are 
at least as durable as electrotypes. An 
advantage to the firm is that this kind of 
plastic duplicate can be turned out on 
the same equipment used for making 
rubber plates. For most newspaper runs 
vinyl plates are supplied, and they are 
nearly always used for short-run patent- 
base jobs. 

S. W. Johnson, head of the firm, be- 
lieves that adding facilities for both types 
of plastic plates has put his plant in a 
better position to serve the trade. ‘“‘While 
the plastics will not make all other plates 
obsolete nor answer every problem we 
have to meet, in combination they defi- 
nitely belong in the plate-manufacturing 
picture. The position they now occupy 
will continue to grow—especially as the 
materials involved are being improved.” 


Electric Heat Bulletin 


LECTRIC Heat in Industry is the 

tide of Bulletin No. GES,3407. 

It consists of 8 illustrated pages. 
Main context of this edition is devoted 
to discussion of electric soldering irons, 
electric heat for removing copper plating, 
precision carburizing, liquefied wax for 
package sealing, cartridge and calrod 
heating units. 
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Leading Stereotypers Choose 


“COME-BACK”’ and “‘STAY-BACK”’ 


TEREOTYPERS who have the “Know-How” 
use Eastern Tru-Mold Cork Molding Blan- 
kets because of their superior ‘‘come-back’’ 
qualities. These same properties make for sharp, 
clean impressions even after severe usage. They 
have greater flexibility that keeps edge cracking 
to a minimum. Made with just the right amount 
of Bakelite to insure perfect density. Only Tru- 
Molds have these properties. 


Tru-Molds can be had in either “Medium,” 
‘‘Medium-Hard” or “‘Hard”’ density in standard 
sizes and 21 x25 x%%6". 





IT 1S NEW — IT IS BETTER 
DEEPMOLD CREEPER 


The most advanced development in molding 
creepers—the Deepmold Creeper—molds excep- 
tionally deep bolsters, gives sharp halftone re- 
productions, will not cut or spread column rules. 





EADING stereotypers use “Flecto’’ Gum- 
med Backing Felt to secure maximum 
“stay-back”’ resulting in clean-cut plates. 
“Flecto”’ sticks flat to the mat regardless of heat 
used in scorching. It is free from cracking, slip- 
ping or crystallizing. Order it in sheets or strips. 
Either way it cuts or tears easily, cleanly and 
without ragged edges. Accurately gauged, uni- 
form throughout, soft, pliable; will not peel or 
separate in layers; conforms to and shrinks 
with the mat. 


Place your order today in either sheets or 
strips for the following sizes. 


GAUGES AND SIZES 


Gauges .021, .025, .030 sheeted 18” x 22”. 
(Green) sheeted 18 x Gauges .050, .060 (Gray) 
24”. sheeted 18” x 20”. 

Cut into strips 9’’ or 18” 
long and %" to 1” wide 
at no extra charge. 


Gauge .035 (Red) sheeted 
18” x 24”. 


Gauges .040, .045 (Green) 


EASTERN NEWSPAPER SUPPLY 


9603 NORTHERN BOULEVARD 
CORONA, L.I., NEW YORK 








TEMPERS and TEMPERATURES 


often rise and fall together 


The irritations of hot weather stereotyping 
often express themselves in hasty words or 
sullen resentment ...So shop morale is at 
stake in any measures that reduce operating 
heat .. . Such a resource awaits many plants 
in the form of a change to Certified Mats— 
celebrated for lower temperature casting. 


CERTIFIED DRY MAT CORPORATION 


9 Rockefeller Plaza, Dept. M, 
C : zt 9 d e dj 


New York 20, N. Y. 


For dependable stereotyping, 
rely on Certified Mats 











The Royle Kouter 


e A large table mounted on a rigidly constructed 
column. 


@ Convenient alignment and tightening of driving 
belts. 


@ Running parts designed to reduce vibration. 


e@ Sufficient speed at cutter edge to route fine or 
rough out without reducing speed. 


@ Precisely fulcrumed elevating mechanism as- 
sures immediate reaction to pressure on the 
foot pedal. 


@ Changing cutter heads a matter of seconds. 


@ Speed and balance are built into Royle 
Routers. 


JOHN ROYLE & SONS 


Established 1855 


10 Essex Street Paterson 3, N. J. 
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Newspaper of Comorrow speaker discusses it from 


several angles — Makes suggestions for reader convenience and eye appeal 


By HOWARD N. KING*___ 


*Typographic Counselor, Intertype Corpora- 
tion, Brooklyn, N. Y. Abstract of address de- 
livered before Pacific Newspaper Mechanical 
Conference, San Francisco, May 1946. 


million persons, we live differently 

than we did prior to the war. There 
is much more hustle and bustle today 
than ever before in our history. You’ve 
heard the expression many many times 
*“‘there’s not enough hours in a day or 
enough days in the week for me to com- 
plete my work’’. As a result, in the past 
ten years people have been running 
through life, running to catch a train, a 
taxicab, an elevator, or a bus. We are al- 


\¥ A nation of a hundred and forty 


ways running, always moving at a ter- 
rific pace. Consequently, the typography 
of 1925 is certainly not suited to people 
living in this day. 

You must agree, that some newspapers 
today look exactly as they did in 1925 
with perhaps but one or two minor 
changes. The newspapers of this country 
should be modernly designed simply be- 
cause news is the most rapidly changing 
product known to man: You are dealing 
with news today and history tomorrow 
and most newspapers don’t look much 
different than they did at the turn of the 
century. 

You are confronted with the greatest 
challenge in all of the history of the news- 
paper profession. You might say you 
have been facing that challenge for 








Reliable Mat Molding 
Press, Model A 









Reliable Mat Molding 
Press, Model C 





Reliable Mat Molding 
Press, Model B 


request. 





Reliable Mat Molding 
Press, Model D 


PROMPT delivery 
can be made on some 
models of the equip- 
ment shown which 
are now being rushed 
to completion. 

You can avojd wait- 
ing for stereotype 
equipment if you or- 
der at once. 

Complete informa- 


tion will be sent upon 





Reliable Mat Scorcher 





Reliable Stereotyper, 
Bench Model 


Reliable Hydraulic 
Rubber and Plastic 
Plate Molding Presses 


STEREOTYPE EQUIPMENT CO. 


Pioneer Builders of Modern Stereotype Equipment 


2815 IRVING PARK ROAD 


CHICAGO 18, ILLINOIS 








many years and that you have pro. 
gressed and have prospered. 

I’ll admit that you have to a certain 
level, but, you have not gone nearly s9 
far in progress as some other industries, 
The distance you have gone in the last 
25 years is nothing compared to the dis. 
tance you will be compelled to go in the 
next 10 years. 

Some of you believe your paper must 
compete with magazines such as Time, 
Newsweek and Life. You are afraid you 
will be compelled to do magazine print- 
ing as such, in order to offset the in- 
fluence and circulation of magazines in 
general. 

It is my personal opinion that you 
should not and cannot compete with 
magazines. A newspaper is an altogether 
different medium and there should be no 
such thing as actual competition be- 
tween the two. 

However, the same media does chal- 
lenge you to produce a newspaper more 
in keeping with the times. They do chal- 
lenge you to produce a better looking 
paper from design to delivery. 

Alert to the new trend magazines re- 
designed their formats, and new maga- 
zines modernly styled appeared on the 
newstands reflected the trend of the 
times. All prospered. This has been go- 
ing on for 15 years so isn’t it about time 
the newspapers of this country who have 
done nothing about changing their 
formats, do something about modern de- 
sign and enjoy this popularity? 

In the belief that you are interested in 
this Newspaper of Tomorrow just as 
much as management, there are several 
points which we must seriously consider, 


(Continued on Page 80) 





PaperCoating Problem 


NE instance of badly needed co- 

operation in research on the part 
of various institutions is the demand from 
lithographers for special coated papers 
for offset-lith that will assist the rapid dry- 
ing of inks and still not affect the pH of 
fountain solutions. At present research is 
carried on independently by lithographers, 
ink makers, papermakers and others. 

Well, too acid a coating slows drying 
of ink and too alkaline a coating upsets 
desirable pH of fountain solution. 

Paper making is planned in terms of 
tonnage. It is a fact that one of the largest 
producers of offset-lith work, if not the 
very largest, produces more letterpress 
work than offset-lith. 

It is also a fact that less than twenty 
per cent of offset-lith plants use pH con- 
trol of fountain solutions. 

It appears that close cooperation be- 
tween the researchers of ink, paper and 
other suppliers is needed in a linked 
chemical process with pH control of paper, 
ink and fountain so closely related and all 
rélated to the surface chemistry of the 
metal plate. 
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posed and the image will be automat- off light for illuminating the printing 
ically predetermined with the proper characters whereby the projecting lens 
spacing of the characters for line transmit images of the characters in- 
from Patents length. Also, the spacing can be dividually to the sensitized surface. 
readily adjusted at will to accommodate For use in connection with the charac- 
the width of certain particular char- ter selecting system of patent 2,402,750, 
For The Graphic Arts Field acters, such for example as letters “M” above, and the character justification 
or “W” which require wider spaces system of patent 2,402,751, above, this 
; than normal, and the letter “I” which invention provides an electrically con- 
, Covering patents issued June 18, June requires narrower space than normal. trolled pneumatic or  fluid-pressure- 
a 95, July 2, July 9. Invented by William C. Huebner, New operated motor that effects quick and 
€rtain , York, N. Y. Unassigned. Application positive movements. The motor unit 
rly 80 All new patents for the Graphic Arts are reported May 3, 1944. 23 claims. is of a form adapting a large number 
istries, exclusively for Printing Equipment Engineer by of them to be arranged closely together 
1€ last Invention, Inc., an industrial patent research or- 2,402,752. MOTOR-OPERATED SHUT- in a compact group or circular series 
le dis. ganization in Washington. D. C. Invention, Inc., TER SYSTEM for the optical project- suitable for operating the shutters for 
in the presently has the only staff in the country that ex- ing means of photographic composing the circular series of type characters 
amines, in the U. S, Patent Office, the complete apparatus. See the preceding two of the photographic composing appara- 
must printed copy, drawing by drawing and page by page, patents. The shutters of such appara- tus. Each motor unit has a valve con- 
Tie every one of the several hundred new patents issu- tus are actuated to admit and shut trolling the admission and exhaust of 
, ing each week. Printing Equipment Engineer is the 
1 you only trade publication in its field offering a report —— 
print- based on this complete coverage. For copies of the 4“ 1 
le in- patentslisted here specify the patent numbers and NATURALLY WE RE PROUD OF 
es in send 25c for each separate patent, or 10c for each J 
trade mark or design patent (stamps not accepted) 4 4 
you to the Commissioner of Patents, Washington, D.C. HIS PROGRESS 
iv For the patent issues of June 18 through 
be no July 9, covered by this report, no pat- 
: i ents issued pertinent to the heading of 
BINDING, CUTTING, PERFORA- 
dn. TING. 
more 
chal- Composing Room Equipment 
king ra <— 
2,402,750. RELAY CHARACTER —SE- 2 O 
S re- LECTING SYSTEM for photographic 
aga- composing apparatus. This, and the 
| the inventions described in the two follow- “ 
the ing patents, are improvements for in- Ka 
| go- corporation in the photographic com- 
time sing machine originally disclosed in 
leas patent 2,180,417, granted in 1939. The 
: earlier invention included a font of 
their all essential printing characters, viz., 
| de- upper and lower case letters, numerals, 
: punctuation marks, signs, etc., and an 
din optical projecting arrangement for se- 
t * —s projecting — the char- YOUNG ZOMAG (Dowmetal) is certainly making great progress 
era acters for exposure on a light-sensitive : : 
ag plate, and also means for moving this say his backers— the makers of ZOMO ELECTRIC ZINC and 
sensitized surface to present successive A-Z ALLOY. 
80) portions in position to receive succes- 
mn sive projected images so as to photo- Although light in weight, he’s proving to be a bear for wear. And, 
gayest; compe fer nenneynen he saves tons of lifting on deep etch 11-point jobs. ZOMAG 
printing. The new improvement util- i : A 
izes a relay or intermediate character- (Dowmetal) requires no new equipment .. . all engraving procedures 
selecting system to select beforehand are substantially the same as for zinc. 
; the particular characters to be project- : 
oF to the sensitizes smttace. AN of the Sure he’s young, but he’s a comer. You can order ZOMAG 
characters for a full printed line are vee 
' picked out before the images of any (Dowmetal) today through any distributor of ZOMO ELECTRIC 
of them are recorded. Thus, if an error ZINC or A-Z ALLOY. 
is made, the required correction in the 
selection of characters or required jus- 
| tification or spacing of the printed line, 
can be made prior to recording on the HIS RE CORD TO DATE S HOWS 
sensitized surface. This is accomplished, - ° 
in general, by a series of selector pins 
for each character and a carriage that T LIGHT WEIGHT. 1/5 as heavy as 3 SMOOTH, CLEAN ETCHING. Zomag 
travels lengthwise of the rows of pins copper. 1/4 as heavy as zinc. Big etches deep, with no “dirty bot- 
so that the pins may be set by a suit- 24 x 36 inch, 11 point sheets easily tom,” using 1/2 strength nitric 
able keyboard with finger keys. In- handled. acid solution, at normal etching 
—eaee by William C. Huebner, New ae ee speed. 
gd oe = 2 metal) made 2200 mats without a 4 SAVES 50% ACID. Tests show 
sign of wear. Stands up better than nitric acid dissolves twice as much 
2,402,751. JUSTIFICATION OR SPACE- either copper or zinc. Zomag as zinc. 
REGULATING MECHANISM for the P 
photographic composing apparatus des- 5 PERFECT REGISTER FOR COLOR WORK. No stretching or 
cribed above. The justification system changes in Zomag plate sizes even after using glue top. 
utilizes three (for example) _ inter- 
changeable justification bars, each for 
use with a different group of character 4 $ 
point sizes so that all sizes from 4 y At hyd Qe=s7, | N Cc A “ EA L L OY 
afl point to 80 point can be quickly com- 7 
16 When Writing the advertiser please mention PRINTING EQUIPMENT Engineer—August 1946 73 











the actuating fluid for moving a piston 
in Opposite directions to open and 
close the shutter, and an electromag- 
netic device for shifting the valve to 
control the operation of the motor. 
Invented by William C. Huebner, New 
York, N. Y. Unassigned. Application 
May 25, 1944. 10 claims. 


Feeding, Folding and Delivery 


2,402,442. SHEET SEPARATOR AND 
METHOD in which two air jets with 
the assistance of a baffle project a 
stream of air underneath the corners 
of the top sheet of a pile to separate 
it sufficiently for a secondary sheet 
handler to function. The two jets are 
directed at an angle with respect to 
each other so as to intermingle at a 
point over and between the sheets. 
Approximately 1/5 of the jets of air 
extends below the top of the sheet and 
the balance above, thus accommodating 
all pile situations and sheet weights. 
The baffle wall is between the jets and 
cooperates with them in that it ob 
structs lateral escape of the air toward 
the opened edge of the separated 
sheet. This invention is said to elim- 
inate much of the mechanism necessary 
with the comber type of primary sep- 
arator. Invented by John R. Perry, 
Pearl River, N. Y. Assigned to Dexter 
Folder Company, Pearl River, N. Y. 
Application March 18, 1942. 21 claims. 


2,402,453. SHEET FEEDING APPA- 
RATUS embodying a novel device for 
operating a pile or sheet supply ele- 
vating mechanism. The usual foot 








2,403,062. 


clamp for holding the second sheet on 
the pile or supply against movement 
is utilized as a height testing member 
or feeler to control the device. A nor- 
mally stationary pivotally mounted 
ring sector with a cam _= surface is 
swung under control of the sheet sup- 
ply, through removal of sheets, so as 
to move the sheet supply. The control 
mechanism may be regulated while the 
feeder is in operation to dispose the 
feeding level at any height or to raise 
the elevator and pile of sheets. The 
mechanism may be incorporated in a 
continuous sheet feeder to control 
movement of a supply of a fanned-out 
bank of sheets. Invented by Walter 
E. Schneider, Pearl River, N. Y. As- 
signed to Dexter Folder Company, 
Pearl River, N. Y. .Application Octo 
ber 26, 1944. 9 claims. 


NEWSPAPER DELIVERY 
MECHANISM for printing presses fit- 
ted for adding late news which en- 
ables an operator to readily distinguish 
and remove copies which have been 
spoiled during the operation of chang- 
ing over from one type cylinder to 
another. In combination with a rotary 
fly, a conveyor, a stripper and a count 
kicker lever that positions count copies 
on the conveyor in angular displace- 
ment relative to other copies, there is 
another lever to position spoiled copies 
on the conveyor also in a position of 
angular displacement relative to the un- 
spoiled copies but opposite to the an- 
gle of the count copies. This second 
lever, or kicker, is rockably mounted 
adjacent the fly with its free end nor- 








Model 4L 
Grinder 














ALSO INQUIRE... 4-LM Rubber Roller 
and Tube Grinding Machine. 
Grind and polish cylindrical rubber and com- 
position rollers on the same machine. 

4-RM Roller Polishing Machine. 
Automatically, rapidly and accurately polishes 
rubber rollers. 

4-LG Roller Gauge— Insures correct readings 
for all measuring problems. 


BLACK ROCK 


175 OSBORNE STREET 


mally positioned out of the path of 
the copies on the fly. The lever jg 
actuated by a solenoid, the circuit of 
which is automatically closed to move 
the free end of the lever into the path 
of the copies in the fly following rel. 
ative movement between the impression 
cylinder and the operative type cylin. 
der for addition of late news. Circuit 
is automatically broken to return lever 
to its normal position upon contact be. 
ing established between impression 
cylinder and the other type cylinder, 
By means of a time lag introduced jn 
the operation of the solenoid control. 
ling lever, unspoiled copies between the 
printing: position and the fly will be 
unaffected by the lever. Invented by 
James Henry Edwards, London, Eng. 
land. Assigned to The Goss Printing 
Press Company, Chicago, Ill. Appli- 
cation June 11, 1943. In Great Britain 
July 2, 1942. 1 claim. 


Plate Making 


2,402,438. PANTOGRAPH DEVICE for 


automatically engraving or ruling de. 
sign areas on rollers for printing tex- 
tiles, wall paper, or wrapping paper. 
The pantograph has upper and lower 
carriages for obtaining linear and 
cross movements. A scribed outline of 
the painted design may be obtained 
by manually moving the scribing 
mechanism and thereafter grounding 
lines may be automatically — scribed 
within the scribed outline. The mech- 
anism for the ruling and grinding op- 
erates by an electric eye responding 





ROTOGRAVURE 
LITHOGRAPH NEWSPAPER 
LETTERPRESS 


Our 30 years of specialized engineering experi- 
ence in this field has been built into this machine. 
Users have acclaimed it as the LEADER. 


@ Capacity...3” to 18” di- 
ameter 


@ 1’ to 8’ 8” between journal 
supports 


Grinds at any point from Top to Back 


Ideal for grinding ball bearing rollers 


LET "BLACK ROCK” SOLVE YOUR GRIND- 
ING AND POLISHING PROBLEMS. 


Write for full particulars. 


1 © oe OR 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


PACIFIC COAST REPRESENTATIVES: Lombard Smith Co., 2032 Senta Fe Ave., Los Angeles, Cal. 
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pology 
or Alibi? 


It does our heart good these days when 
we read these grateful words of a customer: 


“Thanks for your very fine service on 
our last order. It really pulled us out 
of a hole.” 


Increasingly these past few months we 
have been receiving such letters. 


In spite of such welcome praise we 
suffer from a feeling of frustration because 
we have not been able to do what we had 
planned on doing: To give the type of 
sameday delivery service we had been ac- 
customed to giving before the war. 


Everyone who reads a newspaper knows 
that the basic materials like steel are, for 
one reason or another, still in unexpectedly 
short supply. The great setback in steel 
production—principal raw material of our 
industry—will continue to be felt for many 
months. Certain types of skilled labor too 
are still unobtainable. This is what is 
meant by “‘circumstances beyond our con- 
trol’. 

Encouraged by the plaudits of our 
friends, new and old, we continue to comb 
the markets for material, and to work day 
and night to keep you supplied. 


We don’t like alibis or apologies ! 





Nobody has ever seen an ACE BELT 
“flopping” about. They wear out, — 
eventually. They do not lose tension. 





PRECISION 











TRADE JK MARK 


MTU Ada< PARTS XH 


Factory and Main Office: 


WEATHERLY, PA. 
Branch Office: 314 WEST 10th STREET, KANSAS CITY 6, MO. 
CHICAGO + MINNEAPOLIS + DENVER 











You Can Count On 
VULCAN PRESS BLANKETS 


The final factor that decides presswork quality is 
that moment when the cylinders meet the paper. 
Whether presswork sparkles with life and vigor de- 
pends to a large extent upon press blankets and 
packing. 

VULCAN Press Blankets do a better job because 
they afford the right combination of all the char- 
acteristics you desire. Their dependable uniformity 


of gauge affords precision thickness. 


With VULCANS you are assured the perfect degree 
of resilience. There is no receding from original 


thickness. No bolstering. No overpacking required. 


VULCAN Press Blankets have an oil-proof surface 
that eliminates ghosting entirely. They are engineered 
for the proper amount of firmness which means 
faithful reproduction of your half-tones, sharp clear 


type areas and uniform coverage of solids. 


There is a VULCAN Press Blanket or combination 
to meet your needs with complete satisfaction. Use 


VULCAN Press Blankets for a better looking paper. 







ALCAN 


PROOFING COMPANY 
First Avenue and Fifty-Eighth Street 
Brooklyn, 20, N. Y. 
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2,402,469. 


to light-reflecting painted surfaces of 
a master plate. Power from a scanning 
head, activated by a light change on 
the master plate, is amplified by a 
photo electric relay to operate a control 
bar for lifting and dropping diamond 
scribing tools onto and off the roller. 
The invention may be applied to the 
reproduction of dots and dashes on 
printing plates by wire photo impulses 
to produce printing plates directly, in 
quantity. Invented by Arnold G. 
Ochsner, Danielson, Conn. Unassigned. 
Application March 27, 1942. 2 claims. 


FOR FORMING 
PAR ANe Til NG 


PAPER 
1. ITHOGRAPHIC 


PLATES, displaying high cohesion and 
resistance to water disintegration. The 


paper is made by incorporating cold 
water-swollen particles of polyvinyl al- 
cohol into a suspension of fibers, form- 
ing a felted web of the fibers, and 
then plasticizing the particles distrib- 
uted in the web by heat treatment. 
Filler materials, such as clay, may be 
introduced into the paper in amount as 
high as 30% to 509% by weight by 
the use of the polyvinyl alcohol. Case- 
in is also mixed with polyvinyl alco- 
hol to eliminate adhesiveness, yet al- 
low its bonding effect throughout the 
pulp fibers. Invented by William 
Craig Toland, Brookline, Mass., and 
Benjamin B. Burbank, Brunswick, Me. 
Assigned to William Craig Toland. 
trustee. Application June 28, 1941. 
3 claims. 





A LABORATORY CONTAINING A COMPLETE 
MINIATURE PAPER-MAKING MILL 


Typical of the comprehensiveness of their laboratory facilities 
is the little paper-making mill which Burgess built to use in its 
research on stereotyping mat manufacturing. Operating exactly 
like a full-size mill, it is invaluable in providing firsthand knowl- 


edge of paper-making. 


But even with the unexcelled resources of Burgess laboratories, 
the background of wide industrial research along diverse lines, 
it took years to develop a mat of exceptionally high quality. They 
had not only to perfect an entirely new type of mat, but to design 
and build machines which would produce these mats in volume. 


Clear proof of their success in both en- 


deavors is evidenced by the wide and con- Bl J 
: . Chrome 
stantly increasing use of Burgess Chrome Mats. IM ae 


BURGESS CELLULOSE COMPANY 


Manufacturers and Distributors of Burgess Chrome and Tone-Tex Mats 





FREEPORT, ILLINOIS 
Pacific Coast Representative RALPH LEBER CO., 426 Polson Bldg., SEATTLE, WASH. 





Printing Inks and Related Chemicals 


2,402,167. PROCESS OF PRODUCING 
A FINE PIGMENT POWDER by dry. 
grinding an organic pigment with a 
water-soluble agent in solid form. The 
improvement consists of employing a 
weight of the agent not less than four 
times the weight of the pigment, and 
conducting the grinding operating in 
an apparatus adapted to grind mate- 
rials by attrition and shearing as dis- 
tinguished from impact. Pigments thus 
treated may be more easily incorpor. 
ated into printing inks. Invented by 
Joseph William Lang, Woodstown, N, 
J. and Stanley Rawlings Detrick, Wil- 
mington, Del. Assigned to E. I. du 
Pont de Nemours & Company, Wilming- 
ton, Del. Application December 24, 
1942. 8 claims. 


2,402,824. IRON BLUE PIGMENT dis- 
tinguished from ordinary iron blues by 
the fact that it has a very high degree 
of resistance to alkalies and may be 
used for many purposes, including 
printing inks, for which the ordinary 
iron blues are unsuited. Method of 
manufacture comprises reacting a so- 
lution of sodium ferrocyanide and am- 
monium sulphate with a solution of 
ferrous sulphate to form a precipitate, 
adding to the resultant precipitate a 
solution of 1 to 10% by weight of 
manganese sulphate, adding sulphuric 
acid and oxidizing to a pigment fer- 
ric ferrocyanide with a_ solution of 
sodium bichromate. Invented by Ed- 
ward W. Large, Reading, Pa. As 
signed by mesne assignment to Ameri- 
can Cyanamid Company, New York, 
N. Y. Application January 17, 1944. 
6 claims. 


2,403,112 and 2,403,113. | MOLDING 
COMPOSITIONS, suited for safety 
glass interlayers, and which also may 
be used as hard, glossy and transparent 
coatings for paper. Patent 2,403,112 
provides a method of preparing a 
dialkenyl ester of a diacarboxylic acid, 
the alkenyl radicals having an olefinic 
linkage attached to the second carbon 
atom from the oxygen atom adjacent 
the alkenyl radical. The compound is 
polymerized with an organic peroxy 
compound to form a soft gel containing 
40% to 80% of an acetone insoluble 
polymer. Gel is broken into discrete 
particles and molded under pressure 
and sufficient temperature to knit par- 
ticles into a compact infusible state. 
The compound of patent 2,403,113 is 1, 
2-propylene glycol bis (allyl carbonate). 
Invented by Irving E. Muskat, Akron, 
Ohio. Assigned to Pittsburgh Plate 
Glass Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. Appli- 
cations July 30, 1941, and March 7, 
1942, respectively. 6 and 8 claims, re 
spectively. 


Printing Presses and Equipment 


2,402,706. FLEXIBLE IMPRESSION 
MEMBERS, such as offset blankets, 
draw sheets and printers’ blankets, 
used in lithographing and _ printing 
presses, are provided with effective an- 
chorage at all positions across their 
ends. The anchorage prevents tearing 
out of the blanket at the bolt holes 
and without compression of the print 
ing face. The blanket comprises a re 
inforced body having a deformable 
impression face and a reinforced end 
portion for attachment, the end por- 
tion being inset at the face of the 
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“So you think your plant is 
DIFFERENT ?” 


Sure, your plant is different—they’re all 
different! That’s why the Imperial Plus Plan 
was designed to fit any case. Each type metal 
user under the Plus Plan gets personal serv- 
ice and replacement metal tailor-made to fit 
his needs only after a laboratory analysis has 
been made of his working supply. 


What's in it for you? This time-tested method 
of metal control keeps your casting tempera- 
tures at a minimum for lower fuel bills and 
dross losses, gives you smooth casting and 
sharp, clean faces. 


Thirty-four years of tailor-made replace- 
ments has given Imperial users lower yearly 
metal costs—in fact, the Jowest price per 
pound per year. Switch to the Plus Plan, 
send today for particulars. 


IMPERIAL TYPE METAL CO. 


Serving the Graphic Arts Industry Only 
Philadelphia 34 


New York 7 








Chicago 50 





_ This man’s | 
t time is 
valuable! 


HE minutes he spends at case and working 

bank are the productive minutes ... the min- 
utes that earn the profits. Minutes he spends 
hunting for leads, slugs, rule, sorts and spacing 
materials are the wasted minutes that cut down 
his productive efficiency ... a waste that no 
plant can afford. 


Hamilton Equipment turns waste minutes into 
productive minutes ... steps up efficiency through 
provision for ample supplies of needed mate- 
rials in easy reach of every compositor. 


Hamilton Equipment saves floor space also... 
through proper design insures most efficient 
use of available area ... provides maximum stor- 
age and working capacity. 

“Clean House for Profits” is a helpful booklet 
containing layout sheet and miniature illustra- 
tions to scale of composing room equipment. It 
shows by example and illustration how you can 
re-arrange your own composing room to help 
turn waste minutes into productive minutes. Ask 
your nearest Hamilton dealer or write us for 
your free copy. 


HAMILTO 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


TWO RIVERS, WISCONSIN 
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Dlanket. The attaching structure com 
prises a stiff reinforcement of plastic 
material preferably of the thermoset- 


ting type adhered to the body at the 


inset portion. Invented by Edward A. 


Sprigg, Wadsworth, Ohio. Assigned to 


The B. F. Goodrich Company, New 
York, N. Y. Application March 12, 
1943. 8 claims. 


2,403,760. TWIN CRANK BED MO.- 
TION adapted for application to bed 
and cylinder printing presses. The in- 
vention provides a main bed driving 
lever pivotally connected with the. bed 
at its upper end and extending down- 
ward. The lever has a combined pivot- 
al and translatory movement in a 
plane parallel with the direction of the 
bed’s movement. The particular move- 
ment of the lever to yield the desired 








For Patent Research in the 
U.S. Patent Office, or a 
prompt estimate on any 
type of search, address 
INVENTION, INC., Mun- 

sey Bldg., Washington, D. C. 





bed velocity curve is effected by the 
use of two cranks, these cranks’ being 
disposed upon one side of the lever 
and having their axes perpendicular 
to the plane of swinging movement of 
the lever. The two cranks are out of 
phase with each other as well as having 
different throws and angular veloci- 
ties. The crank pins are connected re- 
spectively with an intermediate point 








HE demand for printing is so varied—so vast—that 

no type of printing press can meet all requirements. 
But for the greatest versatility in producing a large 
percentage of “run-of-hook” work C & P presses have 
mef the needs of printers for more than 60 years. 


And during these sixty years great strides in improved 
design, longer life and automatic feeding that give more 
profitable production to the printer have been built 


into the C & P line. 


Today, the call for Chandler & Price equipment is 
greater than ever. We are producing as fast as condi- 
tions will permit. If you have a C & P press on order 
you may have to wait for it. But you'll be glad you 


waited. 


THE CHANDLER & PRICE COMPANY 


Cleveland, Ohio 


MANUFACTURERS OF PRINTING MACHINERY FOR 60 YEARS 





on the lever and the lower end, by 
horizontal links. Invented by Frederick 
W. Seybold, Westfield, N. J. Assigned 
to American Type Founders, Inc, 
Elizabeth, N. J. Application January 
31, 1944. 9 claims. 


Export Possibilities 


The demand for United States com. 
modities has reached an all-time high in 
South America, according to a statement 
made by A. Manuel Vega, Dayton 
Rubber Export Co. distributor in Lima, 
Peru. 

Touring the main plant of the Dayton 
Rubber Manufacturing Co. with Col. 
E. L. Hollowell, vice president and 
managing director of the Export Com- 
pany, Vega said that the economic 
harmony of the Americas depends largely 
upon the export-import trade between 
nations in North and South America. 

The South American nations are 
rapidly developing their natural re- 
sources and transportation systems, he 
said. 

Because the demand for United States 
manufactured goods is so great, Mr, 
Vega contends that South American 
markets now offer one of the largest 
export possibilities to American industry. 


Tri-Clad Totally 
Enclosed Motor 


General Electric Co. has published 
illustrated bulletin No. GEA-4400 in 
which are described GE’s new Tri-Clad 
Totally Enclosed Motors. H.p. ranges 
from 1 to 1000. These motors are for use 
in extremely dusty, dirty, corrosive at- 
mospheres. Available in standard, ex- 
plosion-proof, and dust-explosion-proof 
types. Ask for Bulletin No. GEA-4400 
when writing to General Electric Co., 
or to Printing Equipment Engineer. 





Sone 


STEREOTYPE PERFORATED 
GUMMED PACKING FELT 


Important where considerable 
shrinkage is employed 








Manufactured under Patent No. 1,967,444 


Is More Flexible e Forms 
with the Mat e Dries 
Faster e Sets Instantly 


Send for a Trial Order Today — 
Sheets or Cut Strips 


American Publishers Supply 
P. O. Box 924 Lynn, Mass. 
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WHEN IT COMES TO F/RM FOUNDATIONS .. . 


You cau't beat 








-asitndiassalias eal? 


BLATCHFORD ‘BASE 


It’s pretty tough, these days, to get people to agree upon any- 
thing. But when you talk “‘base”’ . . . or plate-mounting problems 

. you don’t find many serious arguments because Blatchford 
Base has proven beyond any reasonable doubt that it “delivers 
the goods” on all kinds of printing production. 


You can’t beat 
Blatchford Base! 


E.W.BLATCHFORD CO. 
Branch of National Lead Co. 
63 Park Row, New York 900 W. 18th Street, Chicago 











EE 


Speed printing operations 3 ways 


.. wit MONOMELT! 


CUTS COSTLY MACHINE “DOWN TIME.” Monomelt 
keeps type metal balanced—eliminates fouled throat, 
squirts and other metal troubles. Keeps machine running 
with less repair and less attention. 





REDUCES RESETTING and MAKE-READY TIME. Monomelt 
prevents hollow or chilled slugs, low letters and breaks. 
Better slugs mean fewer corrections... less make-ready 
time... better printing. 


INCREASES TYPE PRO- 
DUCTION. Monomelt 
feeds metal automati- 
cally—requires less time 
filling melting pot; no need to 
watch temperatures. 





WRITE TODAY for new Monomelt bulletin just off the press. Gives details of time- 
saving features of Monomelt’s single-melting system for efficient handling of type metal. 


THE MONOMELT COMPANY, INC. 





1611 POLK STREET NORTHEAST MINNEAPOLIS 13, MINNESOTA 
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INKS 


as dependable as science 


can make them... 










for every printing process. 





Lithographic e Letterpress 






Gravure e Aniline e Dryers 


Varnishes e Dry Color 






Lithographic Chemicals 





and Supplies. 








































MAIN OFFICE. AND FACTORY: 611 WEST 129th STREET, NEW YORK. N Y 
Rost evela Detrort Jacksoneile Los Angeles Nasnyiiie Prilade 
Marans Ransas City Mania New Have 
Moan Shands 


Sinclair and Valentine Co. 





Tommorrow’s Newspaper 
(Continued from Page 72) 





when we begin to plan this newspaper and each one is so im- 
portant that none be eliminated or treated lightly. 
Color 

The first is Color. I know you have heard much on this one 
point alone and I think you will hear much more. 

Without a doubt, it is the most important item in your 
Newspaper of Tomorrow, since color is a very definite part of 
our lives. The whole world is a riot of color. Look about you, 
everything we buy, everything we see and do, has color in 
some form or other in its make-up. 

No one dares question its importance to selling, due to its 
long proved acceptance. When color can sell a $10.98 dress or 
$2 finger nail polish, there are just no arguments against it. 

I know it will be necessary to purchase new equipment to 
do a good job of color printing. It must be your aim to improve 
upon the color pages we now see in our daily papers. The pres- 
ent quality is just fair as compared to what will be expected 
in a few years. 

Part of that can be attributed to the excited advertiser, who 
given an opportunity to use color for the first time in a news- 
paper went overboard by spreading it aJl over the page instead 
of using it sparingly. They, too, must learn to concentrate 
color in a spot or two in their ads, so that it will direct the eyes 
of the reader to the product, rather than to the overall page. 

Recently a Milwaukee Journal readership survey, revealed 
color ads were widely read by both sexes. One roto section ad 
in color was read by 65% men and 56% women. When you 
get a greater percentage of men reading your ads over women, 
that is something to write home about. 

Pictorial 

The second point for you to consider in this Newspaper of 
Tomorrow is to make it pictorial. Please don’t get the impres- 
sion that I want a pictorial section. I advocate the use of 
large photographs placed near the stories they com- 
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That Stay on the Job 


Onsrud highspeed steel Router Bits 
are famous for their long life. 
Made of special alloy steel, the edge 
stays sharp. Cuts smoothly ... 
lasts longer . . . minimizes tool 
changing and resharpening troubles, ' 
Made in all standard sizes and 
types. IMMEDIATE delivery ... order one or a 
dozen now. Send old router bit as sample and we'll 
match it. Write for Router Bit Folder and prices. 






















ONSRUD MACHINE WORKS, INC. 
3964 Palmer Street e Chicago 47, Iilinois 
Oeclers Wanted . . . Write for Bulletin 





AIR TURBINE ROUTERS - AIR 
TURBINE MOTORS - ROUTER BITS 





KIMBLE 


CUSTOM-BUILT MOTORS 


STANDARD OF PERFECTION IN 
THE GRAPHIC ARTS INDUSTRY 
FOR NEARLY A HALF CENTURY 


KIMBLE ELECTRIC 


Division of Miehle Printing Press & Mf. Co. 


2005 WEST HASTINGS STREET 
CHICAGO 8 ILLINOIS 


DISTRIBUTED BY AMERICAN 
TYPE FOUNDERS 











NOW IS THE 
__- 


“Condition Check” of 


Your Printers’ Tools 


Booth’s Zink Cut Cement - ——— 


Bootn’s Zink Cut CEMENT is a one 
purpose adhesive. It is made to fasten When you inventory equipment, it's a 


cuts, (zinc, stereo, “ns electro) bag wood good policy to check the condition of 
or metal base. It gives superior per- 


formance in doing that job every item — particularly small tools. 


Only precision tools—in first class 


This economical, easy to use, product 
shape—can help you to 


will not change printing levels. Get a 
supply of Bootn’s Zink Cut CEMENT, EY) maintain top-quality 
the most economical cut-mounting * te output for your entire 
method. ee 3 plant. 


PRICES—In the United States: 75c per tube; '. = 
$6.00 a dozen tubes; $5.00 a dozen in gross lots. : a Insure profitable, effi- 
Rey ’ 


cient composing room 


Booth’s Black Rubber Rolls production ... Specify 


Rouse Tools for replace- 
Bootnu’s Brack RUBBER ROLLS are 


popular with line casting machine ments— Rouse Hand and 
operators and machinists the country Vertical Mitering Ma- 
over. That is because they give long chines, Lead and Rule 
and trouble-free performance. They | Cutters and Composing 
give maximum resiliency and are Sticks. 

of constant diameter when applied ney Hatta Ones 

properly to the roll shaft. 


PRICES—$1.45 per pair; $7.75 per dozen. 


E. A. BOOTH ‘ee 
RUBBER CO. 


MAHONING BANK BUILDING H. B. ROUSE & COMPANY 
YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 2214 North Wayne Avenue . Chicago 14, Illinois 
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[— SYV7TROW 


"VIBRATING" 


PAPER JOGGERS 


WE ARE HAPPY TO BE ABLE TO 
SAY THAT THERE ARE MORE 


CUSHMAN 


(OFFSET) 


MOTORS 


being shipped today 
than ever before,— 
in spite of material 
shortages. 





It is 
that a very large per- 
centage of 
motors go to those who have been users of 


significant 


these 





Cushman Motors for many years. 


Provide the Easy, Economical Way 
to Handle Paper 


Cushman Motor Division 








the cutter or at the press. 


14” x 20” up to 28” x 40”. 


— big sheets or little — onionskin to heavy board — at 


Seven different models — with vibrating decks from 


Write for Illustrated Folder 


SYNTRON Cco., 577 Lexington, Homer City, Pa. 














plement. This avoids the usual physical 
maneuvering from picture page to news 
story and back again. You will be com- 
pelled to use a generous number of these 
photographs throughout the entire paper 
in the near future. 


Pictures can often tell phases of the 
story that cannot be told in type. I don’t 
believe people want pictures alone. 
People like to read, but they also like to 
see photographs of people and events. 

Large pictures will liven up any news- 
paper, because they in themselves are 
quite colorful. 

They will also help to provide the nec- 
essary variety in makeup. Good pictures 
on the front page have long contributed 
to the attractiveness of that page. Some 
editors have appreciated the value of 
this for some time, but they seem re- 
luctant to place pictures to the same 
degree on the inside pages, or to vary the 
makeup of these pages. 

It is not so important what you do to 
secure this variety, as it is to keep the 
picture or pattern of the page constantly 
changing, so that your readers don’t go 
stale on you and think to themselves ‘‘I 
am sick and tired at looking at this same 
thing every day for the past 15 years”. A 
lively, constantly changing makeup will 
effectively defeat such an attitude on 
the part of readers. 


The newspaper that changes its make- 
up, changes the spotting of pictures and 
doesn’t forget the lower half of its paper, 
below the fold, is definitely establishing 
a good practice. 


Typographic Director 


The third point for you to consider in 
thinking of your Newspaper of Tomor- 
row is to create a new officer and give 
him the title of Typographic Director. 


For a great many years considerable 
dissatisfaction with the mechanics of 
newspaper advertising has been voiced, 
the stores feeling that both they and the 
newspapers have a job ahead of them in 
improving techniques. 


Some weeks ago, I was invited to 
spend several days in one of the nation’s 
largest department stores. 


Here was a store, with approximately 
25 to 35 persons in the advertising de- 
partment, asking a commercial typog- 
rapher for advice. They wanted to know 
“how” to improve the appearance of 
their advertising. ‘‘How’ to improve 
their art-work and every other detail 
pertaining to advertising. They wanted 
to know more about Radio and Tele- 
vision, in spite of the fact they main- 
tained a daily program and right now 
they are considering a big Sunday after- 
noon show. 

As I worked with these people, saw 
the interest on the part of copy writers, 
artists and production executives, I got 
to thinking, that all I was doing, could 
have been accomplished by the local 
newspapers since they were to benefit by 
it all. 

Yes, this was definitely a job for the 
newspaper and if any newspaper created 
the office of Director of Typography, it 


LINOTYPE PARTS COMPANY 


WEATHERLY, PENNA. 











would be his job to do exactly as I had 
to do in this store. 


Retailers want better cuts. They want 
better reproduction of photographs and 
engravings, advice on retouching, mats, 
paper, etc. They want improved printing 
techniques, which include cleaner mats 
and stereos, more careful makeready, 
perhaps better inks, closer attention to 


better types and typography. News- 
papers cannot have all the type adver- 
tisers might want, but, you can do more 
than has been done in the past 20 years. 

Of course, they want Color. Though 
they recognize that color has been hard 
to get in the last few years, the retailers 
feel that in the future, newspapers will 
have not only to improve color printing, 
but also to bring down the cost. 

They want Better Service. Delivery of 
proofs, pick-up of copy, proper cor- 
rection-making, and enough papers for 
the store files. 

A Typographic Director would ad- 
vise advertisers that his newspaper will 
not tolerate solid back ads, even though 
a part be in reverse, simply because it is 
ruinous to the final appearance of the 
paper and is unattractive and therefore 
not good advertising. 

He would likewise advise the compos- 
ing room that they cannot surround the 
beautiful retails ads with those on piles, 
paint and patent medicines. If the re- 
tailers clean up their ads, then our typo- 
graphic director will insist that other ad- 
vertisers either do likewise or be put on a 
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IT'S ALWAYS FAIR WEATHER WHEN 
GOOD FELLOWS GET TOGETHER 
And We Wish All The 
INTERNATIONAL PRINTING HOUSE CRAFTSMEN 
The Fairest of Weather and Best of Fun 


At Their Convention in Montreal 


M. L. Alnama 


PRESIDENT 





Exclusive Distributors JOGAWAY Paper 
Jogging Machines (made in three models.) a 


Complete line of New and Remanufac- — 


tured Printing, Lithograph and Book- 
binding Machinery and Equipment. Csr, sexe 


| THE M. L. ABRAMS COMPANY 


““YOUR SUPPLY HOUSE’”’ 
1639 SUPERIOR AVENUE CLEVELAND 14, OHIO 
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rill . 
i longer service 
f Give better cutting at lower cost—proven under 
0. 
re severe test in America’s largest paper mills and 
or 
printing plants. Made of a new alloy to withstand 
“ heavier cutting and still hold a keen edge for long 
gh ~ runs. Ground with a slight concave and taper on the 
1S 
he face for clearance—smooth cutting. 
e€ 
; Write today for our new cata- 
m log giving complete information 
on 0. K. BLACKARROW paper trim- 
r = HOOSICK FALLS, N.Y. 
- 7 Hew YORK City OFFICE; = 
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\_CINCINNATI 23, OHIO, U.S.A US 
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Fine Printing with the 


COTTRELL-HEINRICH MULTICOLOR 
ANILINE-GRAVURE PRESSES 


For fine printing there are no finer presses 
than these ‘‘De Luxe” and ‘Junior 


¥ 


Model’ aniline presses. Inexpensive pro- 
duction is their appeal. Their adapt- 
ability rates high with paper converters, 
printers and publishers. 

Write for more information 


H. H. HEINRICH, INC. 
200 Varick Street - New York, N. Y. 






IT’S EASIER 
QUICKER 
CHEAPER 





QUICKER 
CLEANUPS 


at Lower Cost 


Use the Mohr Saw for 100% automatic, completely 
accurate slug sawing. You save time ... save 





metal . . . save money. The measure-control dial 

provides instant precise adjustment of slug length. with the 

Slugs are cut to any desired length as they are 

ejected from the linecasting machine. TOR N Add 
BLOWER-CLEANER 


Adopt the method favored by shops everywhere 


> ° a IN your all-out-defense against dust danger and damage, use the TORNADO. 
for sawing odd-measure machine composition— Gets dust, dirt and lint aff out of motors, linotypes, presses, folders. Makes 


motors and machines last longer. Also convertible for vacuum-cleaning of 








speed work by using Mohr Saws! 


MOHR LINO-SAW COMPANY nat 


126 N. Union Avenue 


shelving, paper stock and type cases. Adaptable for spraying paint and in. 
secticide. Keep your costs down — your profits up — by keeping your plant 


clean with a TORNADO. 
Write for details and Free Trial Offer! 





€ , \-wilh BREUER S BALL BEARING 






BREUER ELECTRIC 





Chicago 6, Ill. & AA pmeonos, y-U eke) MFG. CO. 
am OUST aye PORTABLE ELECTRIC BLOWER 5141 N. Ravenswood Ave.,Chicage,@ 








page, where all ads of cheap appeal 
would appear and consequently fight for 
attention. 


Design An Easy-To-Read Paper 


Point number four in our Newspaper 
of Tomorrow is to Design An Easy-to- 
Read Paper that will be a pleasure for all. 
How to do this becomes one of our most 
difficult problems. 

We should give the readers of news- 
papers larger sizes of type for text matter 
and increased spacing between the lines. 

Many publishers seem to be under the 
impression that their columns must be 
jammed from top to bottom with news. 
They fail to realize that the difference be- 
tween an 8 pt. solid slug and an 8 face 
on 9 pt. slug is not more than a mere few 
hundred words. 

Perhaps we will see a large number of 
papers go to 9 pt. face on 10 pt. slug. 

Another feature we must think about 
soon is the amount of space on each side 
of column rule. To my way of thinking, 
we simply must add more white space. 
I'd like to suggest as much as 6 points. 
And I expect to see some papers put as 
much as a pica between the columns and 
again some will try to get along without 
the customary column rules. 

Who knows, perhaps some designer 
will be bold enough to try and create a 
7 column paper, because of the added 
variety he could develop with pictures 
and headings. Of course, he would in- 
crease the pica measure of each column, 
because that would help to make the 
paper easier to read. 


Or perhaps someone will have the 
courage to design a paper which will be 
smaller than the regular trim size 1644 
in. by 23 in. Ease of handling will be one 
of its features, and it will probably be 
just 5 or 6 columns wide, set in 10 pt. 
type, leaded 2 points. 

Seems to me it might be an interesting 
project, to have several designers the 
country over, try their hands at designing 
this Newspaper of Tomorrow. The news- 
paper publishers themselves might put 
up a few worthwhile prizes to sponsor this 
project. 

During the past ten years we have seen 
a vast improvement in department store 
advertising. Most of the better stores have 
long since discarded the ugly types and 
now set their ads in light faces. Then, 
too, they have learned the powerful 
effect of white space in their advertising 
and the value of striking illustrations. 
Knowing that to be true, why haven’t we 
learned then to discard all of those old 
out-of-date bold faces throughout the 
paper? 

Type faces are more important to dis- 
play advertising than elsewhere, be- 
cause type faces have individuality and 
character. Stores of one kind should use 
type faces of a certain character, while 
other advertisers require quite different 
faces for their display heads. You say, 
that you cannot possibly keep up with 
the new type faces, which are produced 
year in and year out. With this I cannot 
agree, because I am of the opinion your 
newspaper men have not attempted to 
keep up with the modern type faces for 





many years. 

It is not necessary to be continually 
buying type faces. 

Several well-chosen type faces — 
chosen not only for their individual ap- 
pearance and flexibility, but also for 
their adaptability to use in combination 
—in complete point sizes from 6 pt. 
through 48 pt.—will provide means for 
reproducing ads that will enhance the 
appearance of the advertising pages. 

There is a style in type faces as clearly 
as there is in interior decorating or 
women’s shees, or clothes. It is true, the 
average person on the street doesn’t 
appreciate the difference between one 
type face and another. But it is likewise 
true, that if you set a given piece of dis- 
play copy in some obviously old and 
antiquated type faces, and then take the 
same layout and copy and reset it in a 
more modern, up-to-date and better de- 
signed type face, and then lay the two 
proofs down before these same average 
people, they will at once be able to tell 
you which one looks up-to-date and 
fresh and which appears old-fashioned. 

I could go on and tell you that you 
should use thin spacebands in setting the 
news columns—that you should never 
letterspace lower case headlines—that 
you should permit more breathing room 
or air in your headlines—that you should 
toss out dinghats and all rules that tend 
to clutter up the news columns—that 
cap and lower case heads are superior to 
all caps—but I hope each one of you 18 
thinking of doing all of these things in the 
near future. 
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BEVERIDGE 
DRY MATS 






PRESSWORK SUGGESTIONS 


SCORING: Trouble is sometime experienced when a score is needed 
A < between parts of a form where very little space is available. 
he The difficulty is in finding room to build-up the Tympan on 
D) each side of the rule. One suggestion is to place two rules with 
a lead or two between them where the score is to come. Get 
an impression on the second sheet. Take a No. 18 copper wire 
and paste a length between the print of the two rules. It must 
7. _ not have any kinks. When it is set so it will stay in place, pull 
~ " draw sheet down tight and proceed with job. 










IMPRESSION: Some printing requires more than ordinary impres- 
sion. One difficulty with excess impression is due to the use 
of wrong type of packing, which causes matrice. A good rule 
to remember is that pressboard or kraft should never be used, 
as both of these papers, although tough, have a pulpy interior 
and matrice easily. One or two sheets of news-print is all right 
on short runs, but should not be used on a long run. 

- PERFORATING: to prevent slitting of tympan when perforating 
“==> on platen presses, put a strip or two of Gummed Cloth Tape 
~ on the tympan where the perforating rule will strike. 















— COVERING SOLIDS: Very few presses can perfectly ink greater than 
50 to 60 percent of their rated size where solids are concerned, 
without some accessory or extra care with ink, rollers and make- 
ready. If no accessory rollers are available, inks must be suited 
to the aye rollers, running speed, and paper. Rollers should 





































be in the best of condition and set as light as practicable for 
\ ap ar sy Noy sree eee The 
« sho examined as atmos- 
SAMPLES TO YOUR SPECIFICATIONS pheric conditions change oe ae te 
/ tion develops heat during run 
GLADLY SENT GRATIS UPON REQUEST 
rote CROMWELL EXTRA SPECIAL GUARANTEED TYMPAN 
TADO New Products Division Good tympen is an essential to good printing. That's why “Cromwell 
Makes Siees tacegn & aenentloodie somatnnad ox so oetens nd aiome 
ning of P THE BEVERIDGE PAPER COMPANY ence. Try W ledesayeu™ soy it’s the bes! tympan you ever used. 
and in- ! INDIANAPOLIS 4, INDIANA 
‘plant | OMP ANY 
60 YEARS OF PAPER MAKING SKILL OMWELL PAPER C 
i é 32, Illinois 
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IMPOSING SURFACES 


SEMti-STEEL 





*% Used in busy, up-to-the-minute shops 
to produce quality work in less time. 
Precision ground to a high degree of 
accuracy, and will maintain that accu- 
racy when properly supported. Two 

















tell . inches thick with heavy reinforcing ribs 
and Machine at right angles to prevent sag. 
ed. . 
"you Use a Challenge Imposing Surface and 
g the you will never go back to the old-fash- 
a ioned stone... . Built in 18 standard 
oom sizes—all precision ground—except the 
ould 28x120 and 28x144 inch sizes which 
- are planer finish. Write for latest data. 
ar to ' We also build flat 
_ J.A.RICHARDS CO and “curved plate THE CHALLENGE MACHINERY COMPANY 
-_ voy ‘ modelo of sawe for “Over Fifty Years in the Service of the Graphic Arts” 
KALAMAZOO 13F, MICH. all purposes. ver Fifty Year: 

; GRAND HAVEN — MICHIGAN 
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The books listed below may be 
ordered through Printing Equip- 
ment Engineer, 1276 W.Third St., 
Cleveland 13, Ohio. Because of 
narrow handling margin, please 
send remittance with order. 


TECHNICAL BUOKS 


GENERAL 


MATERIALS HANDLING—By Harry E. Stocker. This book is of 
vital interest to mechanical and production executives in printing and 
publishing plants. While not written specifically as a treatise on materials 
handling in the printing plant, yet a great deal of its text will be of 
value in the handiing of materials in the plant and out-going shipments 
from the plant. Bound in light buckram, 309 pages, many illustrations, 
size 6 in. by 9% in. Price $5.00. 


READING AS A VISUAL TASK—By Matthew Luckiesh, D.Sc. and 
Frank Moss, E.E. Most important research work to have been pub- 
lished in many years. For printers, designers, publishers, typographers 
and layout men. Readability of type, type faces, length of line, leading 
between lines, paper, ink, printing method and lighting are some of the 
factors involved in ease of reading. Size 5Y2 in. by 8% in., 428 pages, 
bound in maroon gold stamped cloth. Price $5. 


STANDARD BOOK ON ESTIMATING for PRINTERS—By Fred W. 
Hoch. Revised 1941 edition. This book is a primer for students and a 
reference for printers and estimators. Every printing plant should have 
a copy. Author explains all operations in commercial printing plant and 
shows production time allowance for each in hours and decimal hours. 
Size, 6 in. by 9% in., 268 pages, $3.75. © 


PRINTING INKS—Their Chemistry and Technology—By Carleton 
Ellis. Bound in cloth, 6 in. by 912 in., 560 pages, well illustrated. For 
printing executives, pressmen, photo-engravers, plate-makers, ink manu- 
facturers, chemists, paper-makers. Author stays close to printing plant. 
The solving of new production problems brought about by technological 
improvements, both in equipment and inks, created the urgent need for 
this book. Price $7. 


GRAVURE 


PHOTOGRAVURE—By H. Mills Cartwright. Covers all of photo- 
gravure’s basic principles in concise and readable language. Roto- 
gravure receives minor discussion but this is generally considered best 
textbook on photogravure process. Contains 202 pages, 34 illustrations, 
maroon cloth, size 6% in. by 91% in., $3.50 per copy. 


STEREOTYPE 


MANUAL OF STEREOTYPING—By Joseph Goggin. This 256-page 
book conveys technical information and manipulating procedure. Written 
by a practical stereotyper. Price $5.00. 


OFFSET-LITH 


LITHOGRAPHERS MANUAL—Compiled by Walter E. Soder- 
strom. Second revised edition. Technical information from copy to 
finished job. Nationally known technical men contributed the bulk of 
practical camera, platemaking and presswork information. Size 82 in. 
by 11% in. Bound in red cloth, gold stamped. Many of the 368 pages 
are illustrated. Price $5 per copy. 


THE SINGLE COLOR OFFSET PRESS—By I. H. Sayre. The purpose 
of this book is to offer a detailed technical explanation of the operation 
of the small single color offset printing press. It also carries recommenda- 
tions for approved methods of printing technique and press care which 
apply to all offset printing. Much of the technical operating information 
applies to all makes of small offset presses. 

Section | deals with Harris offset presses, 

Section Il deals exhaustively with materials used in offset printing. 
Section Ill deals with ATF’s Webendorfer single-color offset presses. 
Illustrated with 99 figures in line and halftone; 284 pages; size, 6 in. by 

9% in.; bound in blue cloth, cream stamped lettering. Price $6. 


PHOTOGRAPHY AND PLATEMAKING FOR PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY 
—By I. H. Sayre. This is an instruction book and an encyclopedia, both 
for the beginner and the experienced offset-lith platemaker. Revised 
edition. Illustrated. New section on color process platemaking techniques 


included. Price $6.00. 
PRESSROOM 


PRESSROOM PROBLEMS AND ANSWERS—By Fred W. Hoch. 
Might be considered a miniature encyclopedia since it contains answers 
to 334 pressroom problems which have been answered by Mr. Hoch. 
Written in language of journeyman pressman. Pressmen, production 
men, paper and ink manufacturers, electrotypers and photo-engravers 
will find this book of high utility when pressroom problems arise in which 
tendency is to lay blame on furnished materials used in pressroom 
production. Size, 6 in. by 9! in., 258 pages, gold stamped blue cloth. 
Price, $2 per copy. 


HOW TO ADJUST WORK-UPS—By Wm. H. Lichter and Geo. 
F. Smalley. Booklet consists of 24 pages in which are analyzed and 
remedies are given for prevention and/or elimination of work-ups. 
Material written as result of actual plant experience. Size, 51% in. by 
7% in. Price, $1 per copy. 


HANDBOOK FOR PRESSMEN—By Fred W. Hoch. Book written 
by authority on all phases of flat-bed letterpress production for the 
practical pressman. Contains 248 pages, 26 illustrations and 24 charts, 
$3 per copy. 


THE PRACTICE OF PRESSWORK—By Craig R. Spicher. We offer 
copies to our readers, at the special price of $4.00 per copy. No printer 
should be without a copy (9000 copies printed). 








Send order with remittance to PRINTING EQUIPMENT ENGINEER, 1276 West Third St., Cleveland 13, Ohio 
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STEREOTYPE 
A. P. S. GUMMED PACKING 
CORK BLANKETS 
CREEPERS 
POURING SHEETS 
ROUTER BITS 
TAILBOARDS 
ALWAYS BEST AT 


AMERICA 


PUBLISHERS SUPPLY 
P. 0. Box 924 Lynn, Mass. 














FW-45 Spaceband 
Cleaner — Modern 
Composing Room 
Necessity Offers You 





Better Spaceband 
Cleaning-up to 80% faster 


Cleaner provides—Control of metal adhesions at casting 
point—Longer matrix life, by eliminating side wall damage 
due to metal adhesions—Longer, trouble-free matrix life 
—Proper lubrication, depositing controlled amount of 
graphite on each spaceband. Get particulars from 


FULLER MACHINE CO.,17 Haigh Ave., Schenectady 4,N.Y. 














Classified 














WANTED 


Rotogravure Printing Presses—Web or Sheet Fed—Copper 
Cylinders, Cellophane Slitters—Sheeters. ALLEN MACEY 
COMPANY, 80 Boylston Street, Boston, 16, Mass. 








DESIGN MECHANICAL ENGINEER 


Leading Mid-West printer requires young graduate mech- 
anical engineer experienced in printing and/or binding 
equipment. Salary and future opportunities excellent. 
Give experience, education, details in reply. Reply c/o 
Box No. 250, Printing Equipment Engineer. 








FINISHER—PROOFER 


We are looking for a young man who is dissatisfied with 
his present job and who would like to make a permanent 
connection in the healthful Southwest. A progressive 
metropolitan daily, publishing 13 issues a week offers a 
real opportunity to the right man to grow with it. Ambi- 
tion and desire to learn is more essential than years of ex- 
perience. A union shop doing high class color and black 
and white work. Applications considered also for other 
branches. State housing requirements in application. 
Address Box 258 c/o Printing Equipment Engineer. 





CLEAN 
FLOORS 
EQUIPMENT 
with 


TORNADO 


KEEP your plant 
clean — protect ma- 
chinery — reduce . 
power costs— salvagescrap — with the TORNADO Portable In- 
dustrial Vacuum Cleaner. Powerful. Portable. Picks up dust, 
dirt, chips, etc. Light weight. Large capacity. 

Write for details and Free Trial Offer! 

RE Hs ae OS BREUER ELECTRIC 

MFG. CO. 










5114 N. Ravenswood Ave., 
Chicago, 40 





ENGINEERING FOR THE 
PRINTER & PUBLISHER 


New Bualdings ... Modernization 
Alterations ... Surveys 


ROBERT W. DICKERSON 
508 ERIE BLDG., CLEVELAND 15, OHIO 


Division of Mater &% Walsh and Dickerson 
ARCHITECT- ENGINEERS 














TRADE MARK 


PRINTING PRESS 
BLANKETS 
AND DRAWSHEETS 


—— 
a 
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Natt! 


TINGUE, BROWN & CO. 


114-120 EAST 23rd ST. NEW YORK 10, N.Y. 7236 WASHINGTON BLVD. LOS ANGELES 21, CAL. 
1227 WABASH AVE, CHICAGO 5, ILLINOIS 507 PETERS STREET, SW. ATLANTA, GA 


CANADIAN SALES AGENTS ROSS WHITEHEAD & CO. LTD. MONTREAL, CANADA 





BAUM FOLDERS 


RUSSELL ERNEST BAUM 


615 Chestnut Street Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 











For Linotype and Intertype 


REID MAGAZINE RACKS 
ALSO FULL STOCK MOTOR PINIONS 
usin Biniais VACUUM PUMPS 
WILLIAM REID CO., 2271 Clybourn, Chicago 14, III. 
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PRESS DRIVES 


ond 


CONTROL 


Reels, Tensions 
and Pasters... 
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CLINE ELEC. MFG. CO. 


Chicago. 211 West Wacker Drive 
New York. 220 East 42nd Strect 
Son Francisco Ist Nati Bank Bldg 





~<enemeneee 


CLEAN MATRIX LUGS 
AUTOMATICALLY 


without removing from machine. Safe; uses 
fine wire brush. Easy to install. Model U 
for Intertypes and non-mixer Linotypes, 
Model L for mixer Linotypes. $12.50 
each, postpaid. 10% discount on 5 or more. 
MARISA ENGINEERING PRODUCTS 
193 Milford Avenue, Newark 8, N. J. 

















Production and mechanical executives 
should refer to the Condensed Printing 
Equipment Catalog Section of the Annual 
Printing Equipment and Supplies Refer- 
ence issue. This section will give you f 
specifications about many kinds of print- | 


ing equipment. | 
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A LONG STRIDE IN 1922 


and still going strong 


INTERTYPE developed and introduced the Wipr- 
TootH Matrix in 1922. It was unmistakably a mechan- 
ically noteworthy invention which assured longer ma- 
trix life. and improved distribution. © But the deeper 
significance of the Wide-Tooth Matrix went beyond its 
apparent advantages. It marked one of Intertype’s early 
steps (and a big step, too) in carrying out its policy: 
Promoting continuous progress in composing-room e ffi- 
ciency through constant research. @ Many other Intertype “Firsts” followed. in- 
cluding the Automatic Quadding and Centering Device, the Combination 72-90 
Channel Mixer. the 50-em Six-Pocket Mold Disk. the No-Turn Automatic Electric 
Magazine Shift. Still others are under way. @ Yes. Intertype is a leader in compos- 
ing-room progress. so no matter what your problem in line-composition may be... 


ASK PROGRESSIVE INTERTYPE., 





of stuta tg. oT dee 


INTERTYPE 


BROOKLYN 2, N.Y. 














This cover is SPHEREKOTE, the new tympan cover that is | ( 


coated with microscopic glass spheres. Made in the U.S.A. by | 
Minnesota Mining and Manufacturing Company, St. Paul, Minn. ( 


For complete details, see booklet inside 





